











Rely -a- Bell 
Link-a-larm! 


It’s the outstanding new 
fire warning system which 
gives an extra loud alarm 
on two or more floors 


simultaneously. 


Hand-operated, the 


system is simplicity itself. 


Also for warning on one floor 


the popular 4 to 1 alarms. 


For details of hand alarms 
and all types of Electrical fire 
alarm installations. Consult: 



































RELY-A-BELL 
BURGLAR & FIRE 
ALARM CO., LTD. 


THE SECURITY CENTRE 
54 WILSON STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


Telephone: BlShopsgate 1955 (8 lines) 


CRIMINAL EYES ARE WATCHING 
YOUR WATCHMEN! 





Defeat them with 
BLICK WATCHMAN’S 
CONTROL SYSTEM 


Crooks are ever on the watch—prowling and 
prying to discover Watchmen's schedules and 
strike when the pattern is clear 


But irregular patrols faithfully carried out, baffle 
them. That is why the Blick Watchman's Clock 
and Control System is so successful and chosen to 
beat fire and theft by so many world famous 
organisations. 





UNIQUE FEATURES 


Special Blick teatures include the 8-day clock movement and record chart; 
unlimited check stations; instructions 
for making patrols in the way recom- 
mended by Scotland Yard; and a record 
book which enables you to see at one 
swift glance whether your orders have 
been obeyed. 


The Admiralty, Barclays Bank, Ford 
Motor Co., I.C.1., and che B.B.C., are 
among a host of other big concerns to 
use the system. Write today for the 
free 12 page booklet. 


BLICK TIME RECORDERS LTD., 96,100 ALDERSGATE STREET 
LONDON, E.C.1!. Phone: MONarch 6256 



























>—> They can’t get 
away with it! 


IF BANDITS ATTACK — YOUR CASH 
WILL BE SAFE IN A ZENITH CAR SAFE 


@ THE KEY IS DROPPED IN A SLOT 
IN THE PRESENCE OF THE BANK 
CASHIER. 


@ SAFE IS AUTOMATICALLY LOCKED 
TO THE FRAMEWORK IN THE 
BOOT OF YOUR CAR. 


@ ANY INTERFERENCE WITH THE 
“ZENITH” WILL IMMEDIATELY 
SOUND THE ALARM. 


@ THE SAFE CAN ONLY BE OPENED 
AT ITS DESTINATION BY YOUR 
CASHIER’S DUPLICATE KEY. 





THE ZENITH CAR SAFE 


FOR DEMONSTRATION AND DETAILS OF “SAFES TO MEASURE" CALL 51545 


CLEMENT GARRETT & CO. ‘ 


LEYBURN ROAD WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 8. Tel. 51545. ‘Grams Automatics 
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Always on call!.. 
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FIRE FIGHTING APPLIANCES 


Extinguishers - Equipment Maintenance and Service 
NATION-WIDE FIRE PROTECTION 


@ LONDON 
ALBert Dock 3991/4 
Caxton Street North, E.16 


@ LIVERPOOL 
NORth 1234/6 
162 Vauxhall Road, 
Liverpool 3. 


@ GLASGOW 
BRidgeton 1057-8 
285 London Road, 
Glasgow, S.E. 


@ NEWCASTLE 
Newcastle 2125! 
5 The Side, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 


@ BIRMINGHAM 
East 2483 
368 Victoria Road, 
Aston, Birmingham. 


@ CARDIFF 
Cardiff 30800 


| Scuart Street, 
Cardiff. 


@ SOUTHAMPTON 


Southampton 20982 
169 Albert Road, 
Southampton. 


FALMOUTH 
Penryn 2371 

Commercial Road, 
Penryn, Cornwall. 


OLDHAM 

Main 5723 

38 Copster Hill Road, 
Oldham, Lancashire 


@ ABERDEEN 


Aberdeen 21327 
The Adelphi, Aberdeen. 


@ BELFAST 


Belfast 20602 
72 Lisburn Road, Belfast. 


Write or telephone for our representative to call 
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The 


SECURITY 
GAZETTE 


is now an International Police & Fire 

Magazine, with readers in Britain, 

Canada, U.S.A., South Africa, Australia 
and S.E. Asia. 


Indispensable reading for 
Security Officers, 
Crime Prevention and Fire Precaution 
Departments, Managements, 


Bankers and Insurance Officials 


Officially supported by the 
Industrial Police Association 





The Security Gazette may be ordered 

on a 3 month, 6 month or 1 year 

subscription basis, either direct from 

the publishers or through newsagents 
in the usual way. 


PRICE £1 9s. post free per annum 
or 2s. 5d. per copy post free 
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Constant vigil... 


against BURGLARY and FIRE 





Securicor H.Q. at night 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 





F.INST.D. (Chairman). 


Walker, T.D., D.L.. F.C.A. 
R. D. Godfrey, F.1NST.D. 
(Managing Director). 


C.B., C.B.E 

Henry F. Tiarks. 

John A. Hill, T.D., F.C.A. 
K.C.V.O., M.C. 


M.B.E., A.F.C. 
G. F. Yates, F.INST.D. 





The Marquess of Willingdon, 
Colonel R. D. Sherbrooke- 


Brigadier Dudley W. Clarke, 


Major Sir Philip Margetson, 
G. H. W. Selby-Lowndes, 








The protection of buildings and property is a great 
problem if the risks of burglary and fire are to be 
reduced to the absolute minimum. The service that 
SECURICOR provides, with the establishment of 
SECURITY GUARDS at banks, factories, offices, 
warehouses, etc., gives the maximum protection 
against these increasing menaces to industrial 


property. 


It is estimated that SECURICOR 
is responsible for £600,000,000 


Securicor Headquarters— 
Here in the Central Room 
of Old Swan House, 
Inspectors keep in 


constant touch with ail 


worth of property. To carry out 
this task over 600 Security Guards 


Security Guards out on 
their assignments. 

Over 300 calls an hour 
Motor Patrols constantly 


are permanently employed. 


visit guards at the sites. 


Other Security Services in- 
clude advice and reports on 
all matters concerning 
security and any necessary 
investigation work is carried 
out by expert staff. A com- 
prehensive report on services 
available will be sent on 
request. 


* Advisory & Investigation 
Service 


* Internal Security Guards 
* Patrol Service 


* Telecontact Service 


SECURICOR 


S2curity Specialists since 1935 


the largest organisation 
for security guards and security advice 


Securicor Ltd « Old Swan House - 17 Chelsea Embankment ¢ London, S.W.3 


FLAxman 4831 (22 lines) 





Telephone: 
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to all aspects of industrial, 


commercial, and personal security. 
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Editorial 


Self-Protection in Industry 


ETAILS are given on another page of a most welcome 

development in the transport industry—the in- 
stitution of a vehicles’ security committee by the Road 
Haulage Association. It is the latest sign of an awakening 
in commerce and industry to the fact that security of 
property and wealth is fundamentally a private respon- 
sibility. However efficient and resourceful the police forces 
may be in their work of prevention and detection, they 
cannot hope to keep control over the present phenomenal 
incidence of crime without really positive assistance from 
firms and organisations as distinct from well-meaning 
promises of co-operation. The figures now published 
indicate in themselves how far-reaching are the effects 
of quite elementary precautions. One haulage operator 
found that the fitting of security devices to his vehicles 
reduced thefts of loads to five—whereas in the same 
period there were 450 cases of theft from his sub- 
contractors who did not take similar steps. The saving 
of time and police manpower represented in this single 
situation is considerable. But it is completely insignifi- 
cant compared with the gains that could be made 
throughout the country were the whole transport 
industry to adopt the self-protection which every 
security officer knows to be possible. 

Here undoubtedly is an instance of crime prevention 
producing concrete results and justification of its 
principles. It is encouraging evidence for prevention 
sections of the soundness and worth of their duties 
when so often they may seem to be chasing elusive and 
intangible benefits. It is proof too that the steady 
emphasis on self-security through long-term publicity 
can influence the attitude and ‘psychology of large and 
important spheres of national activity. It is probably 
true to say that even a year ago most members of the 
transport industry would have looked upon security 
as quite outside their range or even their understanding. 
Now they are beginning to recognise that a simple 
anti-theft device is as essential a fitting as a good set 
of tyres. The really important point, however, is that 
the progress being made in this industry can be extended 
to ail industry. The seeds of education and enlighten- 
ment have been sown. Now it is the function of the 
police, public and industrial, backed up by the specialist 
knowledge of security firms, to reinforce this progress 
and maintain its impetus. 

Here one must consider the duties of security officers 
in industry. An article by Mr. Sidney Smith within 
discusses methods by which security departments can 
be formed and their status be both established and 
improved. The more progressive firms have long 
recognised the necessity of fostering the prestige of 
security sections. Many insist that the Chief Officer 
be given direct access to the directors and senior manage- 
ment since his duties cover so many of a firm’s functions 
and interests—production, distribution, personnel, and 
outside liaison. In this they are being merely wise. The 
good officer, professionally trained and equipped, can 
protect his company from immense losses over the years. 
But it may be worth suggesting that it is short-sighted 
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and wrong that his entire attention be restricted to the 
specific company alone. Divisions of industry usually 
have problems in common. They can best be tackled 
by mutual assistance among officers working in the 
sector. The co-operation that works successfully in 
transport may well bring a like success, for instance, 
among departmental stores or chemical companies. 
And the knowledge that a number of similar firms, or 
even firms in one area, have adopted certain measures 
can be of great security advantage in encouraging 
others to follow the lead. In such an approach the 
individual security officers form a vital link. Integration 
of effort of course takes time. But in the end it may be 
a condition of large-scale success in the overall security 


field. 


Bringing In The Architect 


Mr. T. Mitchell’s comments, reported in this issue, 
on the lack of connection between architects and the fire 
services deserve keen study by the appropriate authorities. 
Addressing the Chief Fire Officer’s conference at Brighton, 
he naturally laid stress on the importance of training 
architects in the proper evaluation of fire risks in planning 
new buildings. Responsibility for ensuring that this is 
done rests with the profession’s own regulating bodies; 
but, on the reverse side, he was right to point out that 
Chief Fire Officers can take the initiative in drawing their 
problems and needs continually to the attention of 
architects in their own areas. 

The application of his remarks should not be confined 
to the fire services alone. In essence Mr. Mitchell was 
underlining the inherent danger and folly of constructing 
buildings without the advice of specialist knowledge on 
their day-to-day protection. But this principle extends 
to security as much as to fire prevention planning and 
design. So far, perhaps inevitably, there has been little 
study of the combined aspects. The usual practice is 
for the construction of a building to be well advanced 
before thought is given to the incorporation of security 
systems, either anti-burglar or anti-fire. The possible 
exception is in the case of new banks whose strong 
rooms are carefully sited and safeguarded. But in 
general few architects have detailed acquaintance with 
modern techniques, and last minute attempts to install 
adequate devices often entail expensive and ad hoc 
alterations. 

The situation offers much scope for security firms as 
indeed it does for security officers. Eventually experience 
will cause architects to consult such advisers (and 
through them the public fire and police services) at the 
very beginning of planning; and “ Security and Fire 
Protection by X.Y.Z.”’ will stand alongside the usual 
notices of contractors for plumbing or girders. But 
at the moment a co-ordination of ideas by the architects’ 
societies and the respective services, together with some 
well-directed publicity, would go far to reduce the 
inevitable time-lag between theory and practice. 
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ORGANISING A SECURITY DEPARTMENT 


Professional Status is Important 


By Sydney Smith, G.I.F.E. 


Managements contemplating the institution of a security section—and 
sometimes newly-appointed chief officers—may like to have advice on the 
Mr. Smith is Chief Security and Fire Officer of Mirlees, 


first steps to take. 
Bickerton & Day, Ltd. Stockport. 


[N view of the general and growing adoption of the 

Second World War’s emergency factory security ar- 
rangements—albeit in a much modified form—as a 
permanent feature in the post-war framework of industrial 
organisations, it is surprising that until recently little 
had been written or made the subject of representative 
discussion on a standard of function and responsibility 
of the “Security Department” and the mental and 
physical requirements of its staff. All too often the 
security headquarters can be anything from the watch- 
men’s hut to the elaborate control rooms installed by 
leading industrial concerns, while the term “ security 
officer’ is quite often used to describe any person 
having watchifig duties on building sites, vacant lots, 
or storage duinps. 

Now of course the security officer is rapidly gaining 
throughout industry the prestige and status he deserves 
and requires: and the launching of the Security Gazette 
a year ago as the industrial policeman’s professional 
journal will go far to remedy the defects I have mentioned. 
It is, however, with the desire to establish the basic 
requirements which should distinguish the security 
department as such from the “ watching” mentality, 
and the “security officer’ from the ‘ watchman ” 
that this article has been written. 


Standard of Qualification 


Although each firm ‘or organisation naturally has 
its own conception of the standard of * security ° necessary 
or desirable it will be to the advantage of all concerned 
if in due course a minimum standard of qualification 
can be agreed, and I have no doubt the Industrial Police 
Association will examine continually this aspect. 
Eventually the security officer’s status in industry will be 
established and recognised in a similar manner to that 
of Fire and Safety officers with whom they have much 
in common. They however have the advantage of a 
covering “ Institution’, membership of which ensures 
respect for their attainment of a standard which is 
purposely kept high. 


Concentration of Duties 


During the inter-war years many of the larger industrial 
concerns supported their own works police departments 
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Mr. Sydney Smith. 


but security departments now accepted as an essential 
part of well-organised establishments of all sizes were 
mainly a war-time innovation. They were introduced 
in many instances as a result of the necessity of safe- 
guarding Ministry of Supply and Service Department 
contracts and equipment. Indeed the very title, 
“Security”, is derived from Service nomenclature. 
However after the war more and more concerns realised 
the desirability of concentrating certain of their ancillary 
departments such as fire prevention, works police, 
industrial safety, ambulance and latterly civil defence 
under the one heading of * works security ”, the whole 
sphere being controlled and directed by a Chief Security 
Officer. 

Even so little information has been published or is 
available as guidance to firms which are breaking into 
new territory by the initial establishment of such depart- 
ments. Hence this attempt to collate the various duties 
likely to be encountered and the new measures which 
may be necessary before the department can function 
may be of assistance to managements. 


A Code of Law 


Modern industrial companies may in their administ- 
rative structures be likened to democratic states in 
miniature in so far as they have a titular head (the 
managing director), an upper and lower assembly 
(managing and works committees), and also the equiva- 
lent social services. They also have a physical boundary, 
and in order to ensure that the human element is aware 
of its rights and obligations and good conduct is observed, 
they also require the equivalent of the Law. This 
usually takes the form of a set of instructions called works 
rules. Without these the security department cannot be 
properly effective in so far as discipline is concerned 
since, like their public counterparts, their primary duty 
is to ensure that the law is observed. 

If these rules are not already in existence a company 
should draft and introduce a proper set ensuring that 
they are fair, reasonable, and workable in practice. 
They require to be drafted (again analogous to the laws 
of a State) in consultation with representatives of the 
parties affected. This is particularly important in 
connection with those. which directly affect employees’ 
behaviour and conduct. 
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After-mutual agreement is reached these should then 
be introduced as * Conditions of Service”’.. They ought 
then to be brought to the notice of every employee by 
presenting him er her with two copies, one of which is 
signed and re ¢ other being retained for reference. 
Theresa “applicant is provided with copies 


on engagem No purpose would be served by 
discussin A rine 


etail at this stage. Obviously 
each conéefn differs as to"tts individual requirements but 
in general such items as*starting and finishing times, 
observance of safety and* other regulations, smoking, 
gambling, the right to search, etc. are essential points. 


“ r 


Tact’ and Discretion 


-» Fhese rules awhén established then become the basis on 

ch the. sepurity departgent carries out its duties 

ough here it should perhaps be emphasised that 
ethough soxtheni by industriak policemen should be 
limited to absolute essentials. The supervision and 
enforcement of the rules’ observance ought to be carried 
out with tact and discretion, that is more in the spirit 
than the strict letter, as the main aim should be to assist 
both management and employees. 

It is important that any initial suspicions that the 
new department will act in any but a fair and strictly 
impartial manner be dispelled as quickly as possible 
and the confidence of employees obtained. One finds 
this is quickly forthcoming once the employee realises 
the department is not only willing but anxious to assist 
in such practical ways as safeguarding personal property, 
finding and returning lost property, giving advice on 
points of law (but only when asked) and in the hundred 
and one other ways which soon become apparent. 


Range of Duties 


Whilst the fundamental framework of management- 
security section—employee relationship is being estab- 
lished, attention is given also to specific duties within 
the organisation and area. These cover a wide range of 
functions, each of which requires.discussion and co- 
operation between the Chief Security Officer and the 
management or works committee.. They include crime 
prevention among the employees, the protection of works’ 
property, tools, vehicles, etc., the installation ‘and 
checking of proper forms of fire protection, and liaison 
with the local police and fire brigade, besides the security 
of Government and classified contracts where these 
apply. To discuss the, whole range is impossible in this 
article and in fact the Gazette covers them from issue to 
issue. But one essential control—effective gate discipline 
and-checking—may be examined. 


Entrance Control 


In most factories some form of entry/exit supervision 
is in existence. Whether it is effective in ensuring proper 
control is another matter. |The aim in this respect 
should be that all traffic—vehicular and pedestrian— 
should be properly supervised and. in-the case of the 
former inspectedwhere necessary. Covering paperwork 
fag therchandise :should. be demanded. .To..a lesser 
extent this control is also required in respect of employees 
léaving before :fecognised. finishing times and taking out 
material. wer 
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The .extent to which detailed controls are necessary 
will- depend in no small measure on the nature of the 
factory’s product and its raw materials but in all 
instances the provision of a gatehouse and a perimeter 
boundary fence is a * must’ (unless natural or other 
kinds of boundary are already in existence) if one is to 
establish an “enclosed premises” outlook. This 
gatehouse, or main gatehouse. if multi-entrances are 
essential, can in many instances be designed as a gate- 
house/control room. In it can be concentrated a system 
of lock and key supervision (another requirement if 
real security is desired) and the warning and control 
arrangements for the emergency services. 


on ~~ Record in Book ° 


A duty logbook should be introduced (using the 24 
hour clock system) with instructions that all incidents 
of note should be entered together with the booking on 
and off of the security staff. This may prove of in- 
estimable value in event of theft or civil police enquiries, 
and, intelligently used, it provides a mine of information 
for the security staff members besides providing a valuable 
and permanent record of their activities. 


System of Patrols 


Another primary part of security duties must be 
mentioned—the system of patrols particularly during 
closed periods. Irrespective of whether automatic 
burglar alarms or fire alarms are installed, an alert 
patrol is a valuable safeguard and deterrent. Needless 
to say, the patrolman requires to be a type who is 
mentally and physically alert and to be adequately 
trained in the investigation of incidents real or potential, 
to have a nose for fire and a flair for fire prevention. It 
is obvious from the character of the security respon- 
sibilities outlined above that the disabled or elderly 
pensioner of the watchman’s grade should in no cir- 
cumstances be given the title of “* security officer.” 


Recognition of Status 


Unfortunately this is sometimes the case and these 
instances do a dis-service to the genuine security officer 
attempting to safeguard his employer’s interests or to 
the people endeavouring to raise his status. 

It is in the interest:of- good managements that, once 
the decision is taken to employ a security department or 
during annual investigations of work’s efficiency, the 
directors and executives should aim at bringing in 
adequate personnel who can be relied upon to carry the 
responsibility for security work. Quite apart from the 
routine functions mentioned, the section must command 
the respect of employees, the police, and the fire brigade. 

It also therefore behoves managements themselves to 
recognise the status of their security officers. Manage- 
ments and the profession itself should seek to gain this 
status by. ensuring a minimum standard of knowledge 
and, for those wishing to achieve a measure of promotion, 
the possibility of obtaining qualifications by examination. 
The title of security officer can thus possess the respect 
enjoyed by public service counterparts. It is hoped that 
this article, by providing an assessment of the adminis- 
trative organisdtion and staff qualities required, will assist 
to that end. 
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Mr. William Hughes 


SPECIAL BRANCH 
SPECIALIST 


The Metropolitan Police’s Special 
Branch loses a distinguished member 
with the retirement on 17th Septem- 
ber of Superintendent William 
Hughes. He served in the depart- 
ment for 32 years. 

Mr. Hughes attended the wartime 
Quebec, Cairo, Moscow, Yalta, and 
Potsdam conferences as_ security 
officer and was chosen to assist in 
guarding Sir Winston Churchill. 
Other assignments in recent years 
included the safeguarding of Mar- 
shal Tito and President Eisenhower. 
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SHEFFIELD’S NEW CHIEF 


Mr. Eric V. Staines, aged 47, 
Chief Constable of Derby for three 
years, was appointed on 7th Septem- 
ber to succeed Mr. G. E. Scott as 
Chief Constable of Sheffield. Mr. 
Scott moves to the West Riding as 
Chief Constable on Ist November. 

Most of Mr. Staines’ police career 
has been at Leeds. He joined the 
force there in 1933, became a 
sergeant in 1940 and, after serving 
as regional staff officer for the N.E. 
Civil Defence Region during the war, 
returned to Leeds to transfer to the 
C.I.D. He was promoted Inspector 
in 1948. Mr. Staines is a former 
commandant of the police training 
establishment at Harrogate. 

Other applicants for the position were 
Mr. Cyril T. G. Carter, Chief Constable 
of York; Mr. Frederick R. Gray, Chief 
Constable of Salford; Mr. Edwin Solomon, 
Assistant Chief Constable of Newcastle, 
and Mr. Richard W. Walker, Chief 
Constable of Eastbourne. 





Percy Law Retires 


One of Scotland Yard’s best-known 
names, Detective Superintendent 
Percy Law, head of the photographic 
branch, retired on Ist October at 
the age of 60. He was nearly 35 years 
in the Force, all but three of them in 
his specialist side. 

Mr. Law was one of the first 
policemen to become a Fellow of 
the Royal Photographic Society, 
and took his science a stage further 
by the introduction of coloured 
photography for scenes of - crime. 
Inevitably he has seen more-murders 
than any other serving officer, having 
photographed some 1,000 of them. 
His work greatly helped to solve the 
identity of the Potters Bar murder 
victim in 1948, and he played an 
important part in the investigation 
of the murder of Mrs. Durand 
Deacon by John George Haigh. 


Mr. F. D. PORTER 

Nottingham Watch Committee 
appointed Mr. F. D. Porter, aged 47, 
to be the new Chief Constable on 
16th September in succession to 
Captain Athelstan Popkess who 
retires in December. Mr. R. A. 
Butler, Home Secretary, was informed 
of the selection and has still to 
confirm it. The choice was 
unanimous. 

Mr. Porter is the Assistant Chief 
Constable. One of five original 
candidates for the post, he withdrew 
his name in August as a result of 
what he called “ unwelcome -pub- 
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licity ’’ following the Chief Con- 
stable’s suspension.. _ Mr. :,Porter 
asked for ‘his name to be again 
included following Captain Popkess’s 
reinstatement. 

He was appointed to his present 
post eight years ago and joined the 
police force as. a constable . at 
Nottingham. 





Mr. F. D. Porter 


New C.1.D. Head 


Among promotions recently ap- 
proved at Coventry is that of 
Detective Chief Inspector C. M. 
Carlton, 49, who has been made 
Detective Superintendent. 

Inspector H. E. Bishop, 45, 
becomes Chief Inspector and also 
chief clerk. 


COVENTRY’S DEPUTY 
CHIEF RETIRES 


Mr. J. B. C. Harris, deputy Chief 
Constable of Coventry, retired at the 
end of September after 36 years’ 
service. He made history in the 
Force by being its first police cadet 
in 1923 at the age of 16. 

Mr. Harris’s father was a sergeant 
at Coventry. He himself became a 
Superintendent in 1946, and Chief 
Superintendent and deputy Chief 
Constable in 1948 He was awarded 
the Queen’s Police Medal in the 
1956 Birthday Honours List. 

Another senior officer also retired 
at the .same time—Superintendent 

Continued on page 332 
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SCOTLAND FOLLOWS CRIME TREND 


Housebreaking 31% 


HE 1958 criminal statistics for 

Scotland issued last month by the 
Secretary of State show increases 
generally parallel to those already 
issued for England and Wales 
(Gazette: September issue). 

The number of crimes increased 
by 14.6 per cent from 80,231 to 
91,983. England and Wales showed 
a rise in indictable offences of 
15 per cent. 

This increase is explained largely 
because of a rise cf 31.2 per cent, 
from 32,251 to 47,310, in the 
number of cases of housebreaking. 
Crimes against property also rose 
by 15 per cent, from 75,505 to 
86,844. 

In forgery and crimes against 
currency the rise was no less than 
34.5 per cent, from 359 to 483. 


Crimes of Violence 
There was a rise in crimes against 


Up: More Violence 


the person of 7.4 per cent, those 
with violence representing a climb 
of 6.9 per cent. 


Juvenile Figures 

As with the figures for south of 
the Border, the Scottish emphasis is 
on juvenile crime. The highest 
incidence of crimes and offences 
among males was in the 17-20 age 
group. This compares with the 
English figures where the same group 
gave the highest percentage increase, 
though the highest numerical crime 
in England and Wales was in the 
older group, 21-30. 


Murders 
The nuimber of murders committed 
continued to increase—18 cases com- 
pared with 12 in 1957. The 23 
victims included five under 10 years 
of age, 13 between 10 and 60, and 
five over 60. 
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R. W. Charlett, in charge of A 
Division, after 31 years’ service. 





F.O. Security 

rhe new principal private secretary 
to the Foreign Secretary, Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd, is Mr. A. C. I. Samuel, 
formerly Head of the Security Depart- 
ment at the Foreign Office. At first 
sight, Mr. Samuel’s move may seem 
strange. But he is not a specialist 
security officer. The direction of the 
security department comes within 
the range of general administrative 
posts in the Foreign Service. 





Inspector W. Deans 


The retirement in September of 
Detective Inspector William Deans 
of Woolwich C.1.D., Metropolitan 
Police, after 27 years’ service, recalls 
a particularly brave action. Mr. 
Deans is a holder of the King’s 
Police Medal, sometimes referred 
to as the police * V.C.”. It was won 
in 1947, when he acted as a decoy 
for a gang of bank robbers at 
Kentish Town. Posing as a bank 
manager he allowed the gang to 
shadow him for three weeks. 

He was beaten up in an alley, 
bound, blindfolded and gagged, 


and thrown out of a moving van. 
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After lying unconscious for several 
hours he crawled to a house for 
assistance. The gang was captured 
and Inspector Deans spent eight 
months in hospital recovering from 
his injuries. He received his medal 
at Buckingham Palace from King 
George VI. 


MANCHESTER'S 
REORGANISATION 


No less than 51 promotions have 
been made by Manchester’s Chief 
Constable, Mr. John A. McKay, as 
part of the city’s drive against crime. 
Six Inspectors are promoted to Chief 
Inspector; 15 Sergeants become In- 
speciors; 30 Constables are given 
Sergeant’s rank, and also one 
Woman Constable. 

A breakdown of the new promo- 
tions shows the effort being made to 
strengthen the detective, information, 
and administrative sides of the Force. 
Allotted to detcctive duties are two 
of the new Chief Inspectors, two new 
Inspectors, and 13 new Sergeants. 
The Information Room gains a Chief 
Inspector, an Inspector, and a Ser- 
geant; Administration recruits two 
Chief Inspectors, two Inspectors, and 
a Sergeant. 

The promoted Inspectors are J. Pye, 
P. B. Kavanagh, A. Jones, W. 
Nicholls, T. G. Skett, and F. D. 
Palmer. 











“NO SOLUTION” 
TO CRIME 


Mr. Gordon Hawkins’ 
View on Motives 


Some trenchant opinions on 
criminals and their financial motives 
were made by Mr. Gordon Hawkins, 
assistant principal of the Wakefield 
Staff College at Nottingham on 
18th September. 

Addressing a conference on crime 
and punishment he declared there 
was no solution to crime. The orly 
way was to continue experiments 
in the best way of dealing with it. 

Discussing why people stole, he 
said, “a total of about £8 million 
worth of goods and money was 
stolen in Greater London, but less 
than a third was recovered. 

“It is nonsense to say that crime 
doesn’t pay. It is an extremely good 
business. The overheads are low 
there are a lot of risks to be taken 
but financially it does pay. People 
say honesty is the best policy. It 
may be the right policy, but it does 
not necessarily pay the best. 


Why Honesty ? 

“The problem that needs _in- 
vestigating is why so many people 
are honest. The criminal has an 
extremely attractive life. 

* Who wants to live a dull, mono- 
tonous and honest life ? You say to 
young men, * Why don’t you settle 
down, learn a trade and live an 
honest life ?° But you can see from 
the expression on their faces that 
that is the last thing they want to 
do.” 

Mr. Hawkins said he did not 
agree with the view expressed by 
Capt. Athelstan Popkess, Chief Con- 
stable of Nottingham, that a sharp 
sentence was the most effective 
deterrent. 

“It is not true that one flogging 
is enough. The idea that flogging 
has a wonderful therapeutic value 
is one that is not supported by the 
evidence.” 

The Wakefield college is a training 
centre for prison officers. 





KENT PROMOTIONS 


Chief Inspector F. Hann and 
Inspector G. R. Stoner are retiring 
from the Kent Constabulary. Detec- 
tive Inspector L. F. Pearce moves up 
to Chief, and Detective Sergeant 
A. A. Young becomes Inspector. 
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Detection by Textile Marks 


Forms of Fraud Against Traders 


By FRANK CONYERS 


Though cleaners’ marks are a routine means to personal identification, their 


use involves special attention. 


This article, by an expert often consulted 


by police forces, contains advice even for experienced officers and will be 
of value to industrial policemen faced with problems of property ownership. 


HENEVER the clues found on 

the scene of a crime include 
textile material of any kind, naturally 
an examination for cleaners’ or 
laundry marks is one of the first to 
be made. This happens more fre- 
quently than might be imagined—a 
thief finds a suit or a _ raincoat 
hanging in an office or shop which 
is better than his own and so changes 
into it, leaving his own in its place. 
If he is wise, he first takes the 
precaution of removing. any obvious 
clue which might lead to his identi- 
fication; but fortunately he often 
overlooks marks in less obvious 
places and which can easily lead to 
his undoing. 


Overlooked by Police 

It is not only criminals who fail to 
find such marks. Sometimes they 
escape the notice even of the police. 
I recall a case where I was asked to 
help in the identification of a mark 
found on a jacket which had been 
left at the scene of a robbery. The 
description, given over the telephone, 
did not sound like a cleaner’s mark 
at all, so I went along to the station 
to examine the garment personally. 

Sure enough, the mark described 
was not made by a cleaner and 
would be no help in identifying the 
owner. So I asked if any other 
marks had been found. As I spoke, 
I noticed that the lining of the left 
sleeve had become unstitched at the 
shoulder head so that the lining 
was hanging from the cuff. -1 turned 
it right way in and just as one of the 
two police officers handling the 
inquiries assured me that there were 
no other marks I turned the jacket 
over and there on the top of the 
sleeve lining was not one but half-a- 
dozen marks, all made by the same 
cleaner and giving the number and 
the date of the respective orders 
when they had handled it. A 
detective-inspector who had come 
in meanwhile turned to the two 
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unfortunate D.C.s and asked ** Who 
examined this garment .. 2 
However, it ended well, for the 
cleaner was able to tell us the name 
and address of his customer immedi- 
ately and another crime was solved. 
Methods of Marking 

There are no standard places on 
garments for marking except in 
individual cleaner’s practice. Each 
one selects the places he prefers. 
One cleaner, for instance, always 
marks jackets on the inside of the 
sleeve in indelible pencil, somewhere 
about the elbow joint, and in 
Hebrew characters. . The fact was 
enough to identify a garment of 
which all that the detective, an astute 
officer, was able to tell me was its 
location and the fact that he could 
not read it. A run down to East 
London and the cleaner could-—and 
did! 

Because one pair of flannels can 
look very like another and the tapes 
carrying the identification number 
can sometimes get detached in the 
cleaning process, some cleaners take 
the precaution of marking these 
twice—the second being on _ the 
garment itself. A favourite place for 
this is on the underside of one of the 
pockets and this fact, unknown to 
the owner, has proved to be a vital 
clue in more than one case where he 
thought he had removed every 
evidence that might lead the garment 
back to him. 

Hats go to cleaners less frequently 
than other garments; but when they 
do, they are generally marked either 
on the inside of the leather or, quite 
frequently, on the fabric side of the 
strip of leather-cloth sewn to the 
outer edge of the leather sweat-band 
and which carries the stiffening cane. 
This strip is about }” wide—quite 
sufficient for the mark—and as its 
fabric side does not show when the 
leather is turned down it frequently 
remains unnoticed unless it is exam- 





The more marks an article carries the 

better the chance of identification. This 

photo was taken by Bolton Police and 
led to an arrest. 


ined by someone ‘in the know’. 
On the other hand, I recall one case 
whege a hat left behind contained 
everything any detective could ask 
for: it was too big for its wearer so 
he had put some newspaper inside 
the leather and this carried his 
newsagent’s marking with the 
number and name of his road where 
he lived! 


Form of Identification 


Generally cleaners’ marks are a 
valuable and definite means of 
identification. They usually include 
a code lettering indicating the shop 
or branch (e.g. LHH, signifying 
Lafayette, Herne Hill, now renamed 
Valetcraft but still retaining its old 
code) and a number corresponding 
to the order number on the custo- 
mer’s and works’ docket. As these 
are retained, generally for years, at 
either. the branch or head office the 
customer’s name and address can 
be obtained from them. 

The same is not true of laundry 
marks. Very many laundries use a 
similar method of marking, often a 
single letter followed by a number. 
Sometimes (though not always) the 
letter is the initial of the customer’s 
name and this may perhaps be useful 
in narrowing down a list of suspects 
where the modus operandi is signifi- 
cant. 
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However, this time I replied for 
my friend, in an equally loud voice: 
“No madam. We haven't ruined 
your dress. This is the same one at 
least one other firm of cleaners has 
already paid you for. Now we are 
proposing to call the police.” Col- 
lapse of the customer! But I still 
think a prosecution should have 
followed. 

There is a sequel, too, to that case. 
A long time later I was consulted by 
another famous firm of cleaners and 
was idly looking through their 
customer’s register when I caught 
sight of a name. “If ever that 
woman makes a claim on you,” 
I said, “* tell her you use my services 
and propose to pass the matter over 
to me.” Sure enough, some time 
later they called me to say she had 
been in to complain they had 
damaged a valuable fur coat but as 
soon as they mentioned my name she 
had said haughtily: “* Well, if that 
is your attitude Ill take my custom 
elsewhere ” and stalked out! 


Hint on Fire Risks 

There is another class of cases I 
have investigated unassociated with 
fraud (though in one of them arson 
was suspected) which reveals some- 
thing not generally known and which 
Fire Prevention Officers should bear 
in mind. This is that certain types 
of leather-cloth such as is used in 
upholstery are liable to explode and 
cause serious fires if exposed to 
direct dry heat. In one case a:child 
had been left asleep on a couch 
before a screened fire when she was 
severely burned. In another an 
electric fire some 2 ft. away was the 
cause. There is a chemical cause for 
this, which I need not go into now; 
but the danger is very real and 
should be recognised. Fortunately 
the newer types of leather substitute 
using PVC are immune from this 
particular danger. 


New Invisible Marks 


There is, however, one method of 
laundry marking which can be very 
useful, for the customer never sees it 
and does not know it is there. An 
increasing number of laundries is 
resorting to what is known as the 
Fantom-Fast system of marking, 
using an invisible mark in letters an 
inch high which are printed in an ink 
which, though it cannot be seen 
under normal lighting, fluoresces 
strongly under ultra-violet rays, 


special lamps being used in those 
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laundries for assembling and mark- 


ing. 
The machines for this purpose are 
made by the National Marking 


Machine Co., Ltd. The first symbol 
on each machine is invariable and 
unique to that machine, and is 
registered by the manufacturers who 
can tell at once to whom that 
machine was sold. The laundry can 
complete the identification of their 
customer from the rest of the mark. 

It follows that 
material that is likely to have been 
sent to a laundry should be sent for 
laboratory examination under ultra- 
violet rays, even when no marks can 
be seen on it. 

Fraudulent Claims 

Service industries are specially 
susceptible to attempted frauds 
which, although individually of per- 
haps small amount, total to an 
impressive sum every year. Very 
often marks found on a garment and 
left there from a previous cleaning 
have saved the cleaner from paying 
such a claim. Cases in point are 
those where a customer claims that 
the garment returned to him is not 
his own but an inferior one of 
similar colouring or pattern. 

Curiously, I once investigated two 
of these in one week for the same 
firm of cleaners; but with a differ- 
ence: in one case the customer 
making the claim was justified and it 
was the man to whom his suit had 
been delivered in error who tried to 
retain it who was in the wrong. This 
sort of mistake can easily be made. 
The tickets or labels the shop 
assistant places on the garments 
may become switched, or they may 
be badly written and the figures mis- 
read when the order is assembled 
after finishing the work. It is quite 
possible in a busy shop for several 
similar suits or coats, say navy serge, 
to be accepted during the same 
morning and this is where the 
danger lies. 

In the first of the cases mentioned 
above, the customer refused to 
accept a worn suit, saying his was 
new. But another cleaner’s mark 
was found on this suit and a check 
there proved that the suit had been 
handed in by a man giving the same 
name and address as the claimant. 
Faced with this, he retired gracefully! 
In the second, a check revealed that 
only one similar suit had been 
received the same day which had 
already been collected so a call was 
made on the customer. He insisted 





every piece of 





the suit he had was indeed his own 
and showed it willingly. It was seen 


that the maker’s tabs had been 
removed (apparently very recently) 
which was explained away airily— 
** 1 don’t see why I should advertise 
my tailor!’”’ However, this time 
another cleaning mark proved that 
the suit did not belong to this man 
but to the other. 


Value of Prosecution 

Personally I feel strongly that any 
case of this kind should be reported 
to the police at once, if only to deter 
others from trying similar dodges. 
But generally the tradesmen con- 
cerned are only too happy to get the 
matter settled and refuse to take any 
further action. In the case I will now 
describe I tried very hard to get the 
cleaner to prosecute as a matter of 
public duty; but he would not do so. 

Among my clients I had a firm of 
dry cleaners in West London, whose 
manager remarked to me one day 
that he had paid out a heavy claim 
for alleged damage to a dress. He 
had not brought me into the dispute, 
he said, because it seemed certain 
that his staff was at fault; but he 
described the dress to me and the 
nature of the damage and mentioned 
his customer’s name. 

In less than a fortnight I had a call 
from another client, whose shop was 
in Mayfair, asking me to handle a 
claim. Imagine my interest (if not 
my surprise; one learns to be 
astonished at nothing in this work) 
to find the dress tallied—and so did 
the customer’s name—with _ the 
previous story. This time she had 
made an appointment to meet the 
manager at her dressmaker’s, a smart 
place in Bond Street, so I went along 
too. There were several ladies in the 
salon and one came over to us, saying 
loudly, *‘Oh, you’re from the So- 
and-So Cleaners? You’ve ruined my 
dress. What are you going to do 
about it?” You can imagine how 
quickly such a claim would normally 
be settled without any argument as to 
amount. 





STORE BOMB HOAX 


A false report of a bomb in the 
premises occurred at Greys Stores 
in Birmingham on Sth September. 
It was received as Saturday afternoon 
shoppers were filling the building. 
They were told an electrical fault 
had been discovered and waited 
outside whilst the store was searched. 
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CRIME PREVENTION NEWS 





APPEAL TO PUBLIC 


Essex County Police have initiated 
another stage in crime prevention by 
the distribution of a new coloured 
booklet entitled ‘“* Are you the next 
victim ?” It has a foreword by 
Detective Superintendent E. J. Bark- 
way, Chief of the C.I.D., which asks 
for ‘* the whole-hearted co-operation 
of the public.” Main items covered 
are: pay snatches, household pro- 
tection, cycle and car thieving. 

With a run of 20,000 printed on the 
office multilith machine and a cover 
design by the photographic depart- 
ment’s artist, the booklet is a self- 
contained H.Q. production, which 
has had a good response locally. 
It supports the travelling exhibition 
shown at county events, e.g. the 
trade fairs, in which such well- 
known companies as Rely-a-Bell, 
Burgot Rentals, and Chubbs partici- 
pate. 

Inspector S. Edwards is in charge 
of the prevention section with Detec- 
tive Constable C. Rand as_ his 
assistant. 





Warning at Blackburn 


At Blackburn the Chief Constable, 
Mr. R. R. Bibby, has given a warning 
to unruly young people that his police 
dogs will attack if incited, despite 
the efforts of their handlers. Two 
dogs have recently been added to 
the establishment. They are used 
especially on Saturday and Sunday 
evenings, and have been the focus 
of stupid provocation by some of the 
local bloods. 
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LEEDS FIGURES A 
RECORD 


The increase in crime at Leeds in 
1958 led to the highest number ever 
recorded in the city, says the Chief 
Constable, Mr. A. J. Paterson, 
B.E.M., M.A., in his annual report. 
They rose by 1,871 to 8,187. 

He reports that the number of 
premises protected by alarm systems 
increased from 44 to 59. During the 
year 170 calls were received. Of 
these 160 were caused by mechanical 


fault or due to human error and of 


the remaining 10, 15 arrests were made. 


Juvenile Liaison 

Mr. Paterson also points to the 
success of the Juvenile Liaison 
Scheme by which potential mischief- 
makers are placed for 12 months 
under the supervision of «selected 
police officers. Since it began, 1,292 
boys and 192 girls have been guided 
in this way. Many then continue as 
members of the Police Hobbies 
Club which is run by officers in their 
spare time. 





Crime Rises 28°, at 
Middlesbrough 


The 1958 report by the Chief 
Constable of Middlesbrough, Mr. 
R. Davison, shows an increase of 
28 per cent in number of crimes 
to 3,490. The rise is generally con- 
fined to minor thefts. But Mr. 
Davison records with satisfaction 
that of the 1,149 persons proceeded 
against, 260 were arrested, more or 
less in the act, by uniformed staff. 
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DOGS FOR LANARK 


A recommendation by the Chief 
Constable of Lanark County Police, 
Mr. John Wilson, M.B.E., that two 
police dogs be used to assist in crime 
prevention, has been approved by 
the Council. 

One of the dogs will be kept in 
Rutherglen and the other in Airdrie. 
If the experiment is as successful as 
Mr. Wilson hopes it will be, a dog 
will be requested for each division. 

The Chief Constable informed 
the Council that it had been necessary 
for him on several occasions to 
borrow dogs from Glasgow to help 
in tracking criminals, and escaped 
patients from Carstairs State Mental 
Hospital. 





CHECK THE KEYS! 


A recent case at Newcastle showed 
the necessity for security officers to 
pay special attention to the checking 
of keys after premises close. 

A man found a set of keys whilst 
working at a wholesale chemist’s 
warehouse. He retained them and 
in an alleged statement after being 
charged with stealing property he 
said he used them to gain entry when 
short of money. 





Certain American banks have 
installed cameras in their premises 
which connect to the alarm systems. 
These two pictures show the value 
of the precaution. The camera 


filmed a young negro (arrowed ) who 
intimidated a girl cashier into hand- 
ing over £350 in cash at a NewYork 
bank on 10th September. She her- 
self set the camera in motion. 














VEHICLES’ SECURITY COMMITTEE 
FORMED 


New Moves Against Transport Thefts 


MPORTANT steps have _ been 

taken by the Road Haulage Associ- 
ation to combat the growing inci- 
dence of thefts of lorries. A campaign 
is now under way to enlist the 
support of the Association’s 17,000 
members in a new security drive. 

A spokesman for the Association 
told the Gazette that, contrary to 
some impressions, there is no plan or 
intention to form a security force 
acting for the Association as a whole. 
The aim is to encourage better 
attention to security among members 
themselves. To this end a Vehicles’ 
Security Committee has been estab- 
lished comprising representatives also 
of the National Road Transport 
Federation, the British Transport 
Commission Police, the London 
Chamber of Commerce, and the 
Accident Offices’ Association which 
represents insurance interests. 

The R.H.A. has now distributed 
a questionnaire seeking details of any 
losses in the past 18 months, including 
the number of thefts, the date and 
time, the position and type of 
vehicle, the district in which thefts 
took place, and the nature and value 
of the goods. It also asks whether 
the vehicle or goods were recovered, 
whether there was a conviction ‘and, 
if so, whether the convicted person 
was an employee. 


Organised Gangs 

‘““ A great majority of operators,” 
states the Association in its journal, 
“are unaware that the menace of 
vehicle thefts is not represented 
simply by the sporadic opportunism 
and ingenuity of casual thieves. 
Operators do not realise that they are 
up against highly organised gangs 
whose forays have all the planning, 
skill, and precision of a military 
operation. 

“The gangs have efficient intelli- 
gence systems, facilities for disposing 
of the proceeds of the thefts through 
recognised wholesale markets, and 
an organisation so highly developed 
that any loads of value whether of 
capital or consumer goods are singled 
out for attack.” 


Points of Advice 
Against this warning, members 
have been advised :— 
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1. to fit alarm and immobilizing 
devices to vehicles. 
It is pointed out that a completely 
fool-proof device may also raise 
difficulties in case of fire, but the aim 
is to use devices that cannot delay 
and/or attract attention. It is con- 
sidered that the knowledge that a 
certain firm’s fleet is equipped with 
devices will in itself act as a deterrent. 

2. to remove the serial numbers 


from ignition locks. 


This precaution will, it is thought, 
also introduce an element of delay 
and can even foil the thief altogether. 

3. to check on staff security. 
Members are asked to take up 
references with previous employers 
and to be suspicious of long periods 
of unemployment for which there is 
no satisfactory reason. Besides this 
screening, the need is being empha- 
sized for drivers to be trained in the 
use of devices. 

The committee points out that 
drivers, storemen, and loaders may 
be in league with thieves, even in the 
case of employees who have hitherto 
given satisfactory service. 


Police Co-operation 

Arrangements have been made for 
the police to extend the practice of 
notifying operators in writing if 
vehicles are found unattended over- 
night. These notices will enable 
checks to be made on movements 
and the implementation of security 
orders. Members are reminded that 
these notices are to be taken in the 
right way—as measures to help them, 
not as threats of prosecution. 


Insurance Aspects 

The insurance companies, say the 
R.H.A., are beginning to insist on 
more stringent conditions in their 
policies. An instance is given of one 
company refusing to provide cover 
where vehicles are left unattended. 
Some companies are also insisting on 
the provision of anti-theft devices and 
security procedures before granting 
cover on goods-in-transit. 

Apart from the need to do every- 
thing possible to keep premiums low, 
the aspect is being stressed that losses 
by hauliers affect customers con- 
fidence. 





LONDON DANGER AREA 
Value of Devices 


The results of the questionnaire 
now confirm that London forms the 
chief trouble area for haulage firms. 


Of the total thefts, two-thirds 
occurred there, most near the docks 
and markets, and the majority of 
thefts outside seem to be by London 
gangs. 

There has been a 25 per cent 
increase in the first six months of 
1959 over the 1958 rate of thefts of 
lorries or loads in the Metropolitan 
area—they were up to 2,000 cases with 
a value of £275,000. Of the thefts 75 
per cent occur at night. 

Food, domestic appliances, and 
other consumer goods make up 
75 per cent of the total thefts, and 
there is little doubt that the gangs 
have well-planned marketing chan- 
nels. It has been known for a load 
to be disposed of before being stolen. 

Security devices have proved their 
worth. One operator had only five 
thefts from his own protected 
vehicles but his sub-contractors had 
450 cases from unprotected vehicles. 
Another owner had no protected 
vehicles stolen in the last 18 months, 
and in four years has had only two 
vehicles stolen with devices, in both 
cases because the driver neglected to 
switch them on. 





NEW YORK CRIME 
F.B.I. Against Gangs 


Public opinion in New York has 
forced the authorities to begin large- 
scale operations against the gangs of 
youths which have been terrorizing 
the city. Since Ist January, 57 per- 
sons under 21 have been arrested for 
murder or manslaughter and 197 for 
rape, and 8,000 youths have been 
arrested for other serious crimes. 
Ten young people have been killed 
in gang warfare so far this year. 

The position has led to the F.B.I. 
being called in by the Governor, 
Mr. Nelson Rockefeller. The city 
has recruited a further 1,080 men 
to bring the police up to establish- 
ment, and some 1,400 detectives 
have been assigned to trouble spots. 


Rome Trouble 

Meanwhile gangs of hooligans 
have been causing Rome _ police 
similar, though less serious, trouble. 
Anti-riot squads had to be called 
out in September to deal with 

clashes. 
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Part of the apparatus made by an expert in house breaking techniques. 
include skeleton and nylon keys, pick locks, and celluloid. 


They 
The case in which 


they were concerned is reported on page 349. 


SAFEGUARDING OF EMPLOYEES’ KITS 
The Legal Position 


Employees in the plumbing trade 
have been warned that if they leave 
their own tools in their employers’ 
premises they do so at their own risk. 

The Plumbing Trades’ Union has 
told members that it has taken legal 
advice about the position if tools 
left on their employer’s premises are 
stolen. In a statement, the union 
advises: “* An employee can protect 
his tool kit only by insuring it 
himself—and if it is reasonably 
valuable he would be wise to do so.” 

The legal advice given to the 
union was:—‘* An employee is not 
strictly entitled to leave his tools, 
equipment or clothes on anyone’s 
property, and if he does so, then it is 
at his own risk. Many employees 
own a good deal of equipment and 
take it to their place of employment 
and use it in the course of their work. 

“It would be most inconvenient 
for them to take it home each night; 
some employers recognise this and 
provide receptacles (with or without 
keys) for the employees to use. 

This act of employers is merely the 
provision of accommodation for 
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their employees; there is no legal 
duty upon them to dg so, nor any 
duty imposed on them to protect 
and safeguard their employees’ pro- 
perty.”” 

The union points out that the 
payment of “tool money” does 
not make any difference to the 
position. 





FIRE CHIEF WARNS ON 
CIVIL DEFENCE 


Commenting on Government plan- 
ning against nuclear war, the Chief 
Officer of Worcester City and County 
Fire Brigade, Mr. G. Eastham, 
points out in his report for 1958 that 
the Fire Service is still inadequately 
prepared for an emergency. 

“It is clear,” he says, “the 
Service cannot make the necessary 
impact on the fire problem, resulting 
from attack in the megaton range, 
without the necessary men, appliances, 
and water supplies.” And he raises 
the question whether the proportion 
of money being spent on Fire 


Technical Information 





TIME-ADAPTED ALARM 


The Rely-a-Bell Burglar & Fire 
Alarm Co., Ltd. has recently installed 
an interesting variation of the ortho- 
dox alarm system in one of the 
international banks in the City. 

The alarm system covers the 
strong room and the banking hall in 
the usual way, but the system has 
incorporated in it a time clock 
which permits cleaners to enter the 
banking hall only, without tripping 
the alarm, during a specified period 
in the early morning. The strong 
room remains protected at all times, 
except of course, during banking 
hours. 

The system takes into account 
weekends and is also adaptable to 
public holidays, etc., when the 
cleaning services are not required. 
It is connected to the Rely-a-Bell 
Central Station Control. 





INFRA-RED SYSTEM 


A new leaflet issued by Burgot 
Rentals, Ltd. very effectively con- 
denses essential information on the 
firm’s short range infra-red burglar 
alarm for which patents have been 
applied. 

The apparatus—consisting of a 
twin-beam projector, a photo tran- 
sistor receiver, and a master unit—is 
designed to provide protection over 
distances up to 20 feet. It is thus 
particularly suitable in front of safes, 
across doors and escalators, and 
behind counters or bars. The ray 
can be connected to any form of 
alarm, e.g. 999, direct police, or local 
control. 





Service war planning is reasonable 
in view of the risk. 

Mr. Eastham also gives a warning 
about the nationalisation of the 
service in case of war, now that it is 
to have the same command basis at 
Region, Sub-Region, and Group. 

“The complication of fall-out 
may make it essential for forces to 
be near the target area if they are 
to do any good. The Area command 
may well be the main basis for life 
saving operations for fire as well as 
for other services. The Government 
and local authorities should look at 
these problems again in the light of 
changes in Command and Control.” 
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Fire Reports 


UNITED GLASS 
BOTTLE FACTORY GUTTED 


Police Investigation Follows 


The fourth fire in two months at 


glass factories in the St. Helens, 
Lanes., area occurred early on 
Sunday, 13th September. This was 


at the factory of United Glass 
Bottles, Ltd. and resulted in very 
serious damage. 

Brigades from neighbouring auth- 
orities were called in. Their combined 
efforts took three hours to gain 
control. St. Helens police then 
began inquiries into the incident 
which was described as the biggest 
in South Lancashire for some years. 

Mr. J. Chalmers, M.1.Fire E., 
Chief Officer of St. Helens Fire 
Service, in his report.to the Gazette, 
States: 

At approximately 0045 hours on 
13th September an employee at the 
Ravenhead Works of United Glass 
Bottles, Ltd., noticed a fire burning 
in the warehouse, operated a soda- 
acid type extinguisher and, realising 
that he could not cope with the fire, 
ran to the works lodge to raise the 
works fire alarm. A call was sent 
through to the St. Helens Fire 
Service. 

The call was received at Fire 
Control at 0050 hours, the Brigade 
responding with pump escape and 
two major pumps and turntable 
ladder. On arrival four minutes 
later, it found the building to be well 
involved on both floors with the fire 
just breaking through the roof. The 
officer in charge of the responding 
appliances immediately sent back a 
make-up message for 12 additional 
pumps, and two more turntable 
ladders were sent to the fireground. 
Lancashire County Fire Brigade 
provided five of these pumps, Liver- 
pool City Fire Brigade four pumps 
and two turntable ladders, Wigan 
and Warrington County Borough 
Fire Brigades one pump each, and 
Pilkington Brothers Ltd. Works Fire 
Brigade, with which the St. Helens 
Fire Brigade has standing arrange- 
ments, sent one pump with Chief 
Officer Pemberton in charge. 

When the first detachment of the 
St. Helens Fire Brigade arrived, the 
Works. Fire Section was getting to 
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Interior damage 


after the 

glass factory 

fire. 
work with two jets direct from 
private works fire hydrants. The 


fire was finally extinguished by the 
fire brigades using 11 jets from 
pumps and jets from two turntable 
ladders used as water towers. Six 
pumps were used in providing water 
from the reservoirs of two other 
factories, one of which was approxi- 
mately 300 yards distant and the 
other approximately half a mile 
distant. The Chief Officer of the 
St. Helens Fire Service sent back the 
fire ‘stop’ message at 0315 hours. 
One appliance remained in atten- 
dance until 1729 hours. 


Extent of Damage 


The building involved was a two 
storey warehouse connected to an 
adjacent warehouse at first floor level 
by a bridge over the factory roadway 
approximately 15’ wide. The ex- 
ternal walls were brick, ground floor 
concrete, and the upper floor timber 
boards on timber beams with un- 
protected steel beams to provide 
additional support. The roof was 
timber and slate. The size of the 
warehouse was approximately 95’ x 
75’. 

The warehouse was used for the 
storage of finished glassware in 
addition to which on the first floor 
was a carton stitching machine for 
the containers in which the finished 
glassware was stored. It is estimated 
that on the ground floor there were 
150 tons of glass tumblers packed 
in 11,500 cardboard cartons; on the 
first floor about 24 tons of glass 
tumblers packed in approximately 
200 cartons and also some 13,000 
empty cartons awaiting finishing on 
the stitching machine. 

The upper floor and the roof were 
totally destroyed and the external 








walls were severely damaged by 
fire and pressure caused by the 
expansion and subsequent collapse 


of the steel beams. All the contents 
were destroyed. 

There were no systems of auto- 
matic alarms or sprinklers installed 
at the factory at the time of the 
incident. 

The cause of the fire could not 
be ascertained and is listed as 
* Unknown.’ 


£30,000 DAMAGE AT 
JUTE WAREHOUSE 


Considerable damage, mainly from 
water, amounting to about £30,000 
was caused by a fire at the Mid Wynd 
works of James Scott and Sons, Ltd., 
jute manufacturers, Dundee, on 2nd 
September. No actual cause has 
yet been ascertained and the police 
are making enquiries. 

There were some 80 tons of stacked 
cops and spools in the warehouse 
where the fire was contained. The 
building was protected by automatic 
alarms and sprinklers, but the smoke 
was noticed immediately and indeed 
the Dundee Brigade had arrived 
before the alarms sounded. 

The fire was confined to a small 
space. It was tackled by the Works 
Brigade under Mr. J. Reid. Breathing 
apparatus was needed in the dense 
smoke, and the Dundee Brigade had 
to stand by during the day to extin- 
guish pockets of fire which continued 
to break out. Some 60 workers— 
10 per cent. of the roll—were sent 
home, partly because of the danger 
arising from water affecting electric 
power installations. 

Security at the factory is in the 
charge of Mr. G. Duncan, the Works 
Manager, 
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Rootes Factory. 
Outbreak 


The main store at the Ryton-on- 
Dunsmore car factory of Rootes, 
Ltd. was gutted by fire on the night of 
22nd September, and some damage 
done to production lines. It appears 
that it began in the roof over the 
engine shop, though the actual cause 
has required investigation by Home 
Office and other fire experts. 

It was fought by the Warwickshire 
and other neighbouring Fire Brigades. 
The Works Fire Brigade is under the 
charge of Mr. A. Whitehouse. 

A full report will appear in our next 
issue. 





SUCCESSIVE FIRES AT 
TWO UNIVERSITIES 


Birmingham and Cambridge 


A severe fire broke out in a 
laboratory of the Chemical Engineer- 
ing Department of Birmingham Uni- 
versity on Sunday, 30th August. The 
999 call at 2322 hours was answered 
by Birmingham Fire Service. In his 
report the Chief Officer, Mr. A. W. 
Paramor, comments: 

The cause of the fire was investi- 
gated by the Fire Prevention Staff, 
assisted by Professor Garner, head of 
the Chemical Engineering Depart- 
ment at the University who was at 
one time connected with the Fire 
Research Station of the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research 
at Boreham Wood, but the cause was 
returned as unknown. 


The fire was in a single storey 
Type 4 building approximately 40 ft. 
by 25 ft. used as a chemical labora- 
tory. Part of the laboratory which 
contained various acids and other 
chemicals in glass and metal con- 
tainers, including one 150 ft: cylinder 
of nitrogen, one 50 cubic ft. cylinder 
of oxygen, equipment and apparatus 
for studying the effects of oil under 
high temperature. The fire was 
quickly brought under control, the 
“Stop” being sent at 2345 hours, 
the two cylinders being removed and 
immersed in water after having been 
cooled down sufficiently enough to 
be handled. 


25 per cent of the roof and timber 
construction and 40 per cent of the 
contents were severely damaged by 
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fire and a student’s record of two 
years’ research was destroyed. 


A second mysterious blaze within 
hours of the Birmingham incident 
affected the famous Cavendish 
Laboratories, the centre of Cam- 
bridge University’s scientific work. 
Here two floors were swept by flames 
early on 3lst August and the roof 
collapsed. Cambridge Brigade re- 
ported there was little chance of 
discovering the cause. 


Office staff were given the job of 
saving thousands of irreplaceable 
volumes from the laboratory library. 





ALBRIGHT AND WILSON 
CHEMICAL FIRE 


A potentially dangerous fire was 
kept under control at the Oldbury, 
Worcester, works of Albright and 
Wilson, Ltd., chemical manufac- 
turers, on Saturday, 5th September. 
It originated among chemicals and 
affected a large store containing 
pentasulphide. The actual damage 
will not exceed £20,000. 


The Works Brigade under Mr. W. 
Jackson responded immediately to 
the alarm, but the blaze was too 
strong for their resources alone. 
Appliances were sent from Oldbury, 
Smethwick, and Halesowen, five 
pumps being needed. 


There were no sprinklers in this 
particular building since it was not 
felt they were appropriate. The firm 
prides itself on attention to security 
and automatic equipment is installed 
in the main parts of the works, 


CHILDREN CAUSED 
STORE DESTRUCTION 


Some 90 per cent of premises 
belonging to Needler’s Ltd., choco- 
late manufacturers, at Sculcoates 
Lane, Kingston upon Hull, was 
destroyed by fire on 27th August, 
and a report now received from Chief 
Officer W. D. Outram, O.B.E., indi- 
cates that the blaze was caused by 
children playing nearby. 

Mr. Outram states: 

The call was received at 1341 hours 
by 999 system. Two water tenders, 
one pump escape, one emergency 
tender, and one wireless car were 
despatched. On arrival it was found 
that a single storey timber con- 
structed building, some 40 ft. wide 
and 240 ft. long, was well alight and 
that 12 private cars, which were 
parked in the vicinity of the building, 
were in danger of becoming involved. 
Three jets were got to work at once 
and the private cars moved to a 
place of safety by members of the 
Fire Brigade and the Works staff. 

The Chief Officer was informed of 
the position and left for the fire- 
ground. Owing to the speed at 
which the fire spread along the 
timber and felted building, the 
number of jets was increased at a 
steady rate until, finally, water from 
seven jets from three pumps, pump- 
ing from street hydrants, was being 
directed on to the fire. 


Danger from Petrol 
By this time the building was 
practically engulfed in fire from one 
end to the other and fire had spread 
(Continued on page 350 
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£750,000 DEVASTATION AT LIMERICK 


Source : Store’s Inflammable Materials 


Valuable shopping and commercial 
property in the centre of Limerick 
was destroyed by a fire which broke 
out in the basement of a store on 
25th August. After the blaze the 
area looked as though it had been 
blitzed. The brigade had great 
difficulty in reaching the source of 
the fire. 

There was no system of sprinklers 
in the premises affected. 


A report from the Chief Officer of 


Limerick Fire Brigade, Mr. P. J. 


O'Sullivan, states: 
This fire occurred at approximately 


11.30 hrs. and originated in the 
basement of the William Street 


portion of Messrs. Todds premises, 
which is a large department store 
fronting on William Street and 
O'Connell Street. The entire pre- 
mises comprised an open warehouse 
inside, with no stop walls or fire 
stop doors. The larger portion 
fronting on O’Connell Street had 
open display galleries on first and 
second floors with a large well in 
the centre of the floor space. The 
building’s main walls were built of 
brick and stone and internally the 
floors and galleries were supported 
by circular section cast iron stan- 
chions with pitch pine beams span- 
ning between. The complete build- 
ings occupied an area of approxi- 
mately 23,000 square feet. All of 


this area was destroyed with the 
exception of one portion of the 


Firemen of the Kingston upon Hull Brigade fighting the Needler’s factory 


building at the Little William Street 
-Thomas Street junction. 


Inaccessible Source 

The fire had a firm grip when the 
Fire Brigade arrived within two 
minutes of call. The store staff had 
endeavoured to combat the fire with 
their own extinguishers and a hose 
from the internal fire main, but 
owing to the inflammable nature of 
the materials stored there these 
measures were entirely inadequate. 
Access to this basement was by a 
simple narrow stairway which was 
already affected by the fire, prevent- 
ing entry to the source. The ground 
floor over the basement rapidly 
burned out and allowed the fire to 
reach the open portion of the store 
where it was impossible to control 
it because of the combustible nature 
of the stock. This ignited rapidly 
and fell to the ground floor, en- 
dangering the lives of firemen and 
their equipment. The collapse of a 
large roof light at an early stage was 
an additional hazard. 


12 Brigades 

It was evident within half an hour 
that the extinguishing of the fire 
within the store was impossible and 
the officer in charge decided to 
withdraw and endeavour to contain 
the fire within the outer walls of the 
building. Help was also requested 
at this stage from all adjoining fire 
authorities whose stations were 





blaze reported on the previous page. 
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located from 15 to 60 miles distant 


from Limerick. In all, 12 brigades 
took part in the fire-fighting. The 
availability of fire hydrants in the 
immediate locality was a problem 
with the arrival of outside brigades 
but fortunately the City of Limerick 
is well served by the River Shannon 
which practically runs through the 
centre of the City. The later crews 
made down to the river which, 
together with the increased supply 
turned on to the town mains, 
enabled a total of 20 jets to be 
trained on the fire at its most 
dangerous stage. 

The fire was brought under control 
in three hours when three sides of 
the street block had either been 
destroyed or badly damaged. A 
vital factor in checking the spread 
of the fire on the O’Connell Street 
frontage was the complete collapse 
of the front wall of Messrs. Todds 
premises on this street at 13.20 hours, 
which was less than two hours after 
the first alarm. This prevented the 
further spread of the fire to the roof 
of adjoining premises on the west 
side and formed a very effective 
fire check. This also gave the 
firefighters a chance to concentrate 
on preventing the fire from jumping 
the narrow gap of Little William 
Street where the walls of the buildings 
on either side were separated by a 
mere 20 feet. Some of the roofs and 
window woodwork did, in fact, take 
fire due to radiant heat and wind- 
blown embers, but due to the prompt 
and exceptional efforts of the crews, 
these fires were held in check and 
did not cause any serious damage. 


Fine Firefighting 


The Department Store and Ware- 
house of Messrs. William Todd & 
Co. were almost completely devas- 
tated. The premises of Montague 
Burton Ltd. were extensively 
damaged but did not suffer complete 
collapse. The premises of Messrs. 
Liptons were more extensively 
damaged and suffered partial col- 
lapse. 

The total value of property and 
stock destroyed was in the region of 
three quarters of a million pounds 
but it was considered that in the 
circumstances the firefighters did an 
exceptionally good job in saving the 
remainder of the block and also the 
adjoining block on the other side 
of Little William Street, which for a 
time, was in grave danger of becom- 
ing involved. 
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Fire Research—1958 





JET ENGINE DEVICE UNDER STUDY 


The Joint Fire Research Organisa- 
tion, in its recent report for 1958, 
states it is investigating the possi- 
bility of extinguishing fires in large 
buildings and basements by injecting 
inert gas in order to replace the 
atmosphere by one incapable of 
supporting combustion. 

This may lead to a break with 
traditional methods of fire-fighting. 

A large quantity of inert gas is 
required in a relatively short time— 
about 50,000 to 100,000 cubic feet a 
minute. It can be obtained by 
humidifying the exhaust of a turbo- 
jet engine operated with re-heat, i.e. 
extra fuel burnt in the tai! pipe. 

This engine is now under test at 
the National Gas Turbine Establish- 
ment at Farnborough. The gas 
produced consists mainly of nitrogen, 
water vapour, carbon dioxide and 
only eight per cent of oxygen. 

It is proposed to mount the engine 
on a five-ton truck which will carry 


ordinary hydrants. A device like 
this would be especially valuable for 
fighting underground fires, such as 
the one which burned below Smith- 
field Market for several days last 
year. 


Hazards from Heaters 

The open fire has been replaced by 
electric and oil heaters as the main 
domestic fire risk. Detailed fire 
reports of electrical origin in the 
United Kingdom have been called for 
throughout the year and it is expected 
that these will point the way to 
halting the upward trend which must 
otherwise take place as the nation 
makes greater use of electricity. 


Tests of Equipment 
Six special investigations have been 
made on behalf of the Fire Offices’ 
Committee on proprietary detector 
heads. These have included thermal, 
vibration and corrosion tests on the 


which the heat-sensitive element 
would normally be below ceiling 
level was tested with a modified 
mounting, the detector being recessed 
in a ceiling box with the heat-sensitive 
element flush with the ceiling. It was 
found that this about trebled the time 
of operation. 

The Fire Research Station’s work 
on fire detection has resulted in a 
British Standard being produced by 
which fire detectors may be tested 
under the conditions that actually 
occur in buildings. 

It is reported that fires in oil 
storage tanks up to 45 ft. in 
diameter may now be extinguished by 
injecting foam along the product lines 
in the base of the tanks. This is 
particularly important in extinguish- 
ing fires in tanks with fixed roofs. 


REPORTS FROM BRIGADES 

Among the returns made by 
Brigades in the U.K. the following 
are of special interest. 

The total number of fires attended 
in buildings in 1957 was 50,691, 
which shows a constant rise during 





fuel for 30 minutes—enough to detector heads as wellas an appraisal the previous five years. In 1953, 
displace 1,500,000 cubic feet of air. of the ancilliary equipment in some they were 43,875. 
Water for cooling will be drawn from instances. A detector of one type in (Continued on page 344) 
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W.F. WILDING LTD., 
The Fire Protection Engineers 
MANCHESTER & ROTHERHAM 
Manufacturers and suppliers of all types of fire fighting 
equipment including :— 
CO; filling plant, for Industrial Fire Chemical refills for all types of 
Brigades. extinguishers. 
Water CO) fire extinguishers. Fire alarms, manual and automatic. 
Foam extinguishers. Burglary alarms. 
CO) gas fire extinguishers from 23 Ib. Automatic night security patrol 
to 100 Ib. size. system, which gives warning if patrol 
Fixed installation. officer is overdue. 
HOSE REELS. A special feature of these fittings is the interlocking nozzle, 
which will not allow hose to be run out until water supply is turned on. 
We supply everything for Fire Protection and Security. 
Your enquiries cordially invited. 
8i HYDE ROAD, ARDWICK, MANCHESTER 12 
Telephone: ARDwick 4477 
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A DIGEST OF FIRE CAUSES 


By James Robson 


One good way of checking fire precautions is to have a handy list 
of possible causes of outbreaks. This useful digest has been prepared 
for readers by the Chief Security Officer of a Kent Paper Mill. 


HE threat of fire forms a great 

part of the daily problems facing a 
security section. If any fire is not 
dealt with fully and promptly, there 
can be a devastating effect on pro- 
duction and the continued employ- 
ment of workpeople. Stock, mach- 
inery, and structures are destroyed 
with inevitable loss of time and 
contracts. 

In general the causes of fire are as 
follows: 
Spontaneous combustion. 
Bacterial combustion. 
3. Defects in electric wiring systems. 
Naked flames from oxy-acetylene 
burners and unprotected naked 
lights. 
Over-heated bearings situated in 
areas of heavy inflammable dust. 
6. Smoking in prohibited places. 
7. Arson. 


l. 
y 3 
3 


a 
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Chemical Reactions 


Spontaneous combustion can be 
due to either chemical or bacterial 
reaction. It is the ignition of 
inflammable material by the internal 
development of heat. This heat is 
due to a chemical combination of an 
inflammable substance and oxygen, 
which develops a gaseous state; and 
the ignition usually starts when a 
solid substance, e.g. oil soaked rags, 
begins to form a chemical union with 
the oxygen in the atmosphere. 

Bacterial combustion can begin in 
almost any material in a works 
where the ventilation is inadequate 
and the material oxidisable. As the 
oxidation develops rapidly, heat is 
generated, which accelerates the 
chemical action until the substance 
becomes hot enough to burst into 
flame. 

The following substances are sus- 
ceptible to change from the solid to 
the gaseous state: Cotton and cotton 
waste, wool, leather, rubber, news- 
papers (due to the carbon in the 
printing ink), damp wood shavings, 
dry silk, coal dust, rags, flax, jute, 
hemp, sawdust and esparto grass. 

Spontaneous ignition in esparto 
grass is invaribly due to its being 
stacked whilst in too moist a state, 
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in which case the grass is almost sure 
to fire, unless it is well ventilated. 
The fire will not occur in the first 
14 days after stacking. The most 
common period for esparto grass to 
fire, when stacked in a moist con- 
dition, is between 5 to 10 weeks after 
stacking, and it seldom fires after 
this period with proper ventilation. 
The first indication is the reek rising 
from the stacks. Little of it may 
be noticed at first, but the smell 
increases with the heat. Flame, 
once it leaks out, can be considered 
as being serious, as it is likely that a 
large area of the dump is affected. 
A good example of such ignition was 
recently reported in the Gazette 
when a stack of hops burst into 
flame at a grain company’s premises 
in Burton. 


Defects in Electric Wiring 


This danger can be created by the 
length of time the wiring has been 
in use, exposure to weather con- 
ditions, or damage to the protective 
covering. Poor insulation results 
and the peril is obvious, especially 
if situated in close proximity to 
inflammable materials. It can also 
be a danger to employees. 

It is seldom that the cause of a 
fire beginning at this source is 
completely established, as the evi- 
dence is destroyed in the flames. 
What is sometimes called an 
‘electrical defect,’ can be, and often 
is, a carelessly dropped lighted 
cigarette end or match stick. 

Though the work may be difficult 
since wiring is placed in awkward 
corners and demands careful scrutiny, 
security officers should ensure that 
routine checks are thoroughly carried 
out either by their own men or by 
electricians, according to the manage- 
ment’s arrangements. Any suspect 
parts should be replaced immediately 
by qualified electricians. 


Oxy-Acetylene Burners 


The use of naked flames of oxy- 
acetylene burners for metal cutting 
purposes should be carefully con- 
trolled, especially when used in 


confined places or where near 
inflammable materials. It is essential 
to have fire-fighting equipment close 
at hand. After the workmen have 
left with the cutting equipment, a 
thorough search for any embers, 
which may be under or near inflam- 
mable materials, should be made. 
These apparently dead embers may 
easily start to burn again hours 
afterwards as the wind changes 
direction or draughts develop. 


Over-heated Bearings 

In these days ot fast running and 
heavy industrial machinery, shaft 
bearings require constant attention. 
If neglected, they can create a 
serious risk of fire, especially if 
situated in areas of dense inflam- 
mable dust. I noticed a report of 
such an incident in a recent Gazette. 
If units are sited in inaccessible 
places, the risk is even greater, as 
they may be surrounded by other 
oil and dust covered machinery. 
Frequent inspections of the parts are 
necessary, and fire extinguishers 
should be conveniently placed for 
immediate use. 


Careless Smoking 

It is difficult to exaggerate the 
danger from employees who smoke 
their cigarettes and pipes under or at 
the rear of their machines, or in some 
unfrequented place, where they hope 
to be unseen and to smoke undis- 
turbed. 

The posting of warning notices 
often goes unheeded, and there is 
little doubt that many fires of 
‘unknown origin’ are due to care- 
lessly dropped lighted cigarette ends 
and match sticks. The erection of 
smoking bays within the works may 


be an answer depending on 
conditions. They may not be prac- 
tical in some works or not in 


keeping with the policy of the 
insurance company. 

In my view the only way to 
minimize the danger is continual 
supervision by the security section 
acting with the full and known 
authority of the management. Few 


employees will take the risk of 
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smoking if they feel they are likely to 
be spotted by conscientious patrols. 
This aspect of fire precaution does 
depend greatly on the approach to 
worker-relationships made by the 
Chief Officer. Employees who think 
they can get away with the risk will 
not be deterred by warning notices 
only. Of course, the final check on 
this smoking danger is good patrolling 
after hours. 


Danger of Arson 

Numerous devastating fires have 
been deliberately caused by em- 
ployees, former employees, or per- 
sons with psychological defects, who 
may be suffering from a real or 
imaginary grievance against the man- 
agement or life in general. 

The danger often remains un- 
noticed until a blaze occurs. But it 
can be mitigated to some extent by 
careful security. The personnel 
officer should notify the Chief 
Security Officer of any * doubtful ’ 
cases and good liaison with the local 


police may produce beneficial results. 
The experienced security man can 
usually ‘smell out ’ a possible danger 
and take precautions. But again the 
best safeguard is good patrolling for 
the guilty person may well know the 
layout of the factory. This danger 
shows the value of changing patrol 
times and keeping a section on its 
toes to give proper observation, 
quick detection, and __ intelligent 
action. 


Fire Action 


Finally, points to watch when a fire 
breaks out. Remember a security 
officer is responsible for post-fire 
action as well as the immediate 
danger. A lesson can be learned 
from every incident and steps taken 
to prevent a similar fire starting again. 

All preventable causes must be 
borne in mind when investigating 
damage by fire, not only those which 
appear to be most likely. Careful 
examination at the scene, as soon as 
possible, with a view to tracing a 


definite origin, must be made, and 
any evidence found should be care- 
fully guarded. All unauthorised 
persons should be kept away. 

During the fire itself, the greatest 
care should be exercised to prevent 
the inhalation of the lethal gas and 
super-heated air which rises rapidly 
through staircases and lift shafts 
within the buildings. This inhaling 
of toxic combustion gases can cause 
death or injury to the respiratory 
organs, by anoxia and _ carbon- 
monoxide poisoning. Respirators 
must be used. These lethal gases are 
produced by the burning of the 
ordinary materials shewn above, and 
tests made have proved that of the 14 
toxic gases produced by the burning 
of these ordinary materials, two were 
even more deadly than carbon- 
monoxide. The post-mortem exam- 
inations on the victims found at the 
scene of fires have frequently revealed 
that the body was free from burns, 
and that death was due to one or 
more of these lethal gases. 
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This is a report of the paper delivered at the Chief Fire Officers’ Association conference by Mr. T. Mitchell, 


M.B.E., A.R.LB.A., entitled ‘‘ Architects and the Fire Service ”’. 
the fire protection side of the industrial security movement. 


It discussed subjects of increasing importance to 
Mr. Mitchell is Chairman of the R.I.B.A. Science 


Committee and has served on many committees dealing with building research. 


In looking ahead to possible developments during the 
next 25 years, Mr. Mitchell picked out a probable 
striking change—that there will be a replanning and 
rebuilding of central areas in our cities and towns. 
This he called urban renewal, as opposed to traditional 
urban expansion. 

“A point of particular interest to you,” he said, “ is 
that a good deal of the replanning at present on drawing 
boards is for what is called mixed development—the 
inclusion in the same area and even on the same site of 
residential, commercial, and even light industrial building 
together with those for amusement, education, and 
social service. 

** This is only a return to the practice of 100 years ago, 
when people had to live near their work and amusement, 
because travel was more difficult then. The zoning of 
cities and towns into areas reserved for particular 
activities is a comparatively recent conception.” 

But the likely change which would produce severe 
fire fighting conditions was the introduction of the tall 
building to cope with central demands. They would 
extend over flats, garages, and offices. 


New Hazards 


“* New industrial building, with which I shall include 
commercial laboratories, will continue, however, as in 
the past, to present new hazards and new problems of 
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fire fighting arising from the nature of the manufacturing 
processes carried on in them. As we advance more 
surely into the period of increased prosperity and higher 
living standards which seems to confront us we are 
likely to have an increase in the rate of new industrial 
building, much of it likely to house new types of plant 
and processes having hazards as yet unknown. You are 
both fortunate and farseeing in having established your 
Fire Service College which I know keeps a very close 
watch on this aspect of your work and which I am sure 
has an increasing part to play in warning you of such 
new hazards as they become known and so minimising 
loss in this type of building so fundamental to our 
prosperity.” 

These considerations led Mr. Mitchell to discuss 
tendencies in actual construction and equipment in the 
expected type of new building. He pointed to three 
aspects: increasing mechanisation; the substitution of 
dry methods of building for the traditional wet, i.e. pre- 
fabricated parts; and the provision of improved comforts 
and amenities. These would affect the spread of fire 
and the safety of firemen. 


Dry Construction 


“The behaviour of such buildings in a fire is likely to 
differ from those constructed by the methods generally 
used before the last war,’ said Mr. Mitchell. ‘* The 
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You will have 


pattern of collapse will be different. 
different dangers to guard against for your own safety. 
What happens, for example, to a curtain wall in a major 


fire ? District Surveyors in London have been paying 
great attention to the method of fixing wall cladding 
systems to the building frame, to ensure that pieces 
cannot fall off and hurt people below under normal 
conditions when there is no fire. The Chief Fire Officer 
of London has no doubt been brought into consultation. 
Has it occurred to you that this may concern you all 
very soon ? And, if so, is the Fire Service as a whole 
expressing itself adequately ? ” 

To this aspect he added the possibility of increased 
fire danger through the use of oil and electric heating, 
and also of insulation materials some of poor heat- 
resisting capacity. 7 


Patchy Consultation 

Then Mr. Mitchell turned to the question of training 
architects in fire prevention techniques. He said: “* It 
seems appropriate, therefore, to ask what sort of relations 
do exist between Architects and the Fire Service. You, 
collectively, must know much more about this than I do. 
My talks to various Fire Officers and to many Architects 
lead me to believe that actual contact and consultation 
is a patchy affair. Some Architects consult the Fire 
Service regularly, some never do. Some Architects 
appear to the Fire Service to be knowledgeable and 
cO-operative in matters relating to fire, and some do not. 

** Let me take the second point first. I believe the Chief 
Fire Officer of the Suffolk and Ipswich Fire Authority 
in his annual report has said that * The science of so 
designing a building that it will not easily burn down or 
injure its occupants scarcely figures at all in the training 
of an Architect... He was not overstating the facts. 
I think there is only one School of Architecture in this 
country where lectures on Fire Protection as a separate 
subject are included in the syllabus. 

‘“* This leads naturally to the question of liaison with 
the Architects in your districts. Even if we succeed in 
making the teaching in Architectural Schools catch up 
for the time being with the spate of new ideas emerging 
in the commercial world outside them it will still remain 
true that although they may teach essential groundwork 
and principles, detailed application and the solution of 
particular cases must be learned in practice: and there 
are some things difficult to teach in schools. There is 
such a lot you could teach us. We have now a whole 
generation of Architects who have never seen a building 
fire and who have no idea of the violence of the natural 
forces involved. Few Architects know much about what 


fire actually is, how quickly it may be initiated under 
certain circumstances, its rate of growth and what 
governs it, and so on. 


Recognition of Problems 

* Finally a few thoughts about the methods of con- 
sidering further and solving to the best of our ability 
the problems which I have talked about. I am not 
going to ask whether facilities for Research and Testing 
are adequate. That is the job of the Fire Research 
Board and the Director of Fire Research. What | do 
want to ask is whether there is adequate—if any— 
administrative and consultative machinery to enable the 
problems of fire protection in new buildings to be 
recognised and tackled properly so that the best 
acceptable solutions can be found. I suggest that there 
is not. 

** Mr. Eric Bird, in a paper on structural fire protection 
which he gave at the Royal Institute of British Architects 
last winter said there seemed to be a need for a 
permanent central technical body to study what is a 
continuously developing technique, to establish and 
recommend rules for general adoption in building and 
to draw attention to matters which need study. He 
pointed out that the wide field of fire protection is not 
wholly covered by any one Government Department or 
Institution, and suggested the establishment by the Govern- 
ment of an Advisory Council for Safety in Buildings. 
This, he suggested, should be a small body of acknow- 
ledged experts, and not merely one of representatives of 
Ministries and Institutions. I want to put that suggestion 
forward again for your consideration, for it seems to 
me that you have an active interest in this matter. 

Use of Protection Officers 

‘** Lastly, are you organised within the Fire Service 
itself to ensure that your Fire Protection Officers get the 
right kinds of information during the course of and after 
fires, that the collection of all the practical experience 
which might have a bearing on particular problems is 
adequate, and that your lines of communication with 
other departments and Institutions doing things which 
may affect you are adequate ? A great deal of statis- 
tical analysis of fires obviously takes place. The Prin- 
cipal and Staff of the Fire Service College keep a very 
alert watch on everything changing and new, and get their 
findings spread throughout the Fire Services through you. 
Your Fire Protection Officers are an excellent institution. 
Are you making the best use of them to ensure that the 
knowledge and experience you gain in your work is 
used effectively as a contribution to the solution of 
structural fire protection problems ?” 





REPORTS FROM BRIGADES—(Continued from page 341) 


To this figure is added the total of and 3,829 in 


fires outside buildings, i.e. in open 


1957 against 9,564 
and 3,808 the previous year. 


—a continuing increase over the 


Out- previous five years. Automatic 








spaces, aircraft, and rolling stock— 
68,594. Half of these fires were in 
grassland and railway embankments. 
The total number of fires attended 
was thus 119,285, the total actually 
being a slight decrease from 1957. 
It is noticeable that in industrial 
and commercial premises the rate of 
increase of fires has been kept in 
check. Respectively they were 9,504 
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door storage fires however continue 
to rise—3,738 in 1957 against 2,155 
in 1953. 


Methods of Extinction 


Some interesting points emerge 
from the details of extinction in 
buildings before the arrival of the 
Brigade. 1,258 fires were put out by 
chemicals and chemical extinguishers 


sprinklers dealt with 50 cases against 
60 in 1955, but only 28 in 1953. 
he use of hose reel jets using 
water in tank only also is increasing 
both by works and public brigades. 
Chemicals and chemical fire extin- 
guishers were also particularly useful 
for putting out fires outside buildings: 
1,030 cases compared with 1,110 fires 
extinguished with water from buckets. 
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MASSIVE GUARD ON 
KHRUSHCHEV 


Some Precautions Irritate Him 


HE Soviet Prime Minister’s visit 

to the United States last month 
gave the American security authori- 
ties their biggest problem of the last 
decade. Quite apart from the usual 
threat from lunatic elements, there 
was the danger of individuals from 
racial groups expressing resentment 
against Russian treatment of their 
countries by action against Mr. 
Khrushchev. The potential atmos- 
phere necessitated precautions in a 
different class to those taken when he 
visited Britain, or during President 
Eisenhower’s recent visit. 

They turned on providing a mas- 
sive manpower for the job of keeping 
a check on every imaginable loop- 
hole and the maintaining of a strict 
time schedule for his appointments. 
The display of security in itself was 
a form of safeguard. But the whole 
operation, after months of detailed 
planning, required first-class organi- 
sation and the co-operation of all the 
security agencies—F.B.1., State De- 
partment, and Secret Service—with 
the assistance of the police armed 
services, and whatever protective 
body was to hand locally. 

Arrangements on the Soviet side 
were in the hands of a corps of 
Russian security police led by Mr. 
Zakharov. Throughout the visit, Mr. 
Khrushchev was closely attended by 
three or four of these agents, with 
State Department plain clothes men 
at hand. For processions there was 
the motor cycle escort made common 
in Britain since Marshal Tito’s visit 
and his own car was followed by a 
radio car with a reinforcing body- 
guard. 


System of Defence 


The first danger stage came with 
his immediate arrival in the country. 
The precautions taken then were 
however followed, though on a 
lesser scale, throughout the tour. 
The whole route from the Andrews 
Air Force base to Blair House in 
Washington was subjected to intense 
coverage. Special guards were on 
duty on roofs and at windows, and 
at all bridges. The roads themselves 
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were surveyed for hideouts and all 
manholes were inspected and sealed. 
The usual inspections were made of 
the occupants of premises. The 
route itself was manned by Washing- 
ton police, National guardsmen, 
soldiers and sailors, with secret 
service men and detectives in the 
background. 

This general pattern was followed 
during the visit to New York, when 
he entered the city in a covered car 
with an escort of 97 motorcycle 
patrolmen. As much use as possible 
was made of small exits and entran- 
ces to buildings with split-second 
timing and limited reception groups, 
and the actual route to be followed 
was disguised by false convoys of 
vehicles. 


Feeling of People 


As the tour proceeded, however, 
Mr. Khrushchev showed signs of 
irritation with the defences, though 
it is possible some of his feeling was 
a clever attempt at propaganda. 
The fact, for instance, that his 
schedule prevented him from visiting 
Disneyland, the show ground in 
Los Angeles, and that security 
dispositions had not therefore been 
made for such a visit, permitted him 
to make an outburst at the strangle- 
hold of American security in a free 
democracy. At the same time, he 
had some excuse for remarking acidly 
on the sheer weight of safeguard. 
His convoy at Los Angeles raced 
along at nearly 100 m.p.h., and his 
visit to film studios was made in 
the presence of two solid corps of 
police who seemed quite out of place. 
The stopping of his train, however, 
at various stations on the long 
itinerary and the gradual loosening up 
of public feeling provided opportunity 
for dangers to arise which required 
adaptation of plans. It was one thing to 
maintain a defensive screen when the 
public was coldly aloof and another 
to keep away enemies when people 
pressed around to shake hands. 
Fortunately, in the chief sources 
of possible trouble, the big cities, 
the crowds were mostly content to 


watch from a distance without 
showing signs of enthusiasm. 

That the tour went off without any 
major incident and that Mr. Khrush- 
chev departed intact was a triumph 
of security planning. Credit has to 
be given equally to the good sense 
of the public. Feeling and emotion 
were vented primarily in caustic 
questioning and demonstrations with 
placards or shouts from a distance. 
In these matters a nation can sense 
that its good name is at stake. 





INDIAN HEMP 
SMUGGLING 


No Arrests in Burma Run 
Cases 


"THOUGH investigations have been 

pursued over the past two months, 
no arrests have yet been made con- 
cerning the recent discovery of Indian 
hemp, or hashish, on three ships 
engaged on the run from Rangoon. 

These were the Prome, the Yoma, 
and the Salween. 

Customs officers seized 64} Ibs. of 
the drug in the Prome in two 
searches in July when the ship was 
at Greenock and later in dry dock at 
Govan. Towards the end of July, 
35 lbs. were found in the Yoma at 
Avonmouth and no less than 2 cwts. 
when she docked at Liverpool early 
in August. On that occasion it was 
found concealed in small bags in 
oil and ballast tanks in the propeller 
tunnel. Then the Salween was 
searched—without effect—when she 
docked on 17th August at Liverpool. 
A week later, however, 70 Ibs. were 
discovered in a raft on the deck when 
she reached Avonmouth. The Sal- 
ween has a bad record—the drug 
was found in her in 1951 and 1955. 
Each ship belongs to the British and 
Burmese Steam Navigation Company 
of Glasgow. 

Interpol and Scotland Yard were 
brought into the enquiries, which 
led to the main centres of distribu- 
tion—London, Birmingham, Man- 
chester, and Cardiff—where there 
are Oriental consumers. To pin any 
guilt on the Eastern seamen was 
difficult. They comprised mixed 
nationalities though the majority 
were Burmese. 

The discoveries were made in the 
main by rummage crews of the 
Waterguard Section of Customs and 
Excise. 
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CRIME REVIEW 


After the spate of safe and street raids in July and August things quietened 


down in some degree in September. 


Only the accident of a cleaner’s arrival 


stopped a serious threat to a National Provincial branch, however, again 


emphasising the value of patrols. 


Previous successes seem to have brought 


in imitators who have failed against safes. The main cases are a railway 
bullion theft and a successful street car ambush. 


BULLION THEFT FROM RAILWAY WAGON 


£3,800 Taken in Yard 


In a raid on a railway wagon 
carrying cash from the Isle of Wight 
to the Royal Mint on the night of 9th 
September, £3,800 was taken as the 
wagon stood in marshalling yards 
at Feltham, Middlesex. This was the 
first time such a consignment had 
been dispatched over this route via 
Nine Elms and Feltham. 

And there was in fact no special 
guard on the train itself though the 
marshalling yard had the usual guards 
on duty. 

The bullion, it is understood, was 
taken from the Isle of Wight by 
lorry on the ferry to Fratton near 
Portsmouth for loading on the train. 
The robbery was discovered when the 
train arrived at Nine Elms. The 
wagon, with its transportable con- 
tainer, carried altogether £15,000 in 
half-crowns and florins in 150 bags. 
Of them 38 were taken weighing 
approximately half a ton. 

British Transport Commission 
Police called in Scotland Yard to 
assist in inquiries. 


MAN CHARGED 


A shunter aged 24, Charles Richard 
Herbert, of Chertsey Road, Feltham, 
was charged at Feltham on 19th 
September with stealing bullion worth 
£3,800 from his employers, the 
Transport Commission, at Feltham 
marshalling yard. 

He was remanded in custody. 

Detective Alan Wheeler said he 
saw Herbert on the 18th and told him 
wax and straw found in the boot of 
his car had been found to be the 
same as that with which the bullion 
was sealed. Herbert said the wax 
could have come from anywhere. 

After he was charged, he was asked 
to sign the back of the charge sheet, 
on which was listed property found 
elsewhere, including four canvas 


bags, each containing £100 in silver. 
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Herbert said: “*So you have found 
some of it. There’s more there if 
you look around.” 


CLEANER SAVES A 
LONDON BANK 


Preparations by a gang of four men 
to spend part of the weekend in 
breaking the strong room of the 
National Provincial Bank in Putney 
High Street, London, were upset by 
the unforeseen arrival of a woman 
cleaner on Saturday, 26th September. 

When the woman entered the 
bank, she encountered a man in 
overalls who claimed to be a decora- 
tor. She declined to believe him, 
whereupon he shouted the alarm 
and the remainder of the gang came 
up from the basement and escaped. 
The cleaner, aged 35, in turn shouted 
for help and a nearby Post Office 
assistant dialled for the police. 

It was found that the gang had 
cut through a steel grille leading 
from the alley at the back of the 
bank. The oxy-acetylene gear was 
left behind. 








Gangster Film Tactics 
at Bakery 

An extraordinary incident took 
place in Stepney, East London, on 
27th September, when a gang of 
three men and a woman, arrived with 
knives, seized an all-night bakery. 
It was frequented largely by taxi- 
men. When customers entered, they 
were threatened with the knives and 
robbed. More than £100 in cash, 
wallets, and watches were taken 
systematically from 10 people. The 
trick failed after one taxi-driver, an 
ex-Army boxer, suddenly lashed out 
with a chair, managed to grab a 
knife, and turned on the gang who 
fled. It was said that some of the 
10 victims were almost in a state of 
collapse after the half-hour the 
incident lasted. 





Safe Attacks 


LOSING THE TOUCH 

A gang of safe-breakers attempted 
unsuccessfully to drill open a safe 
in the offices of the North Thames 
Gas Board at Brentford on the night 
of 3rd September. 

The thieves broke through a 
door at the back of the offices. Then 
they tried to penetrate the safe’s 
door. But, though they drilled 
about three-quarters of the way 
through, time gave out and they 
left, with a considerable sum of 
money still intact. 

A cleaner found a cylinder and 
some drills when she opened the 
offices. 


LOSING THE NERVE 


A remarkable attack took place 
at the All Saints Post Office, Queen 
Street, Derby on 7th September when 
a gang succeeded in blowing off 
the back of a safe but then panicked 
and fled. Inside were cash, orders, 
and stamps to the value of £7,000. 

They used cordite and the loud 
bang seems to have scared them. 
The explosion blew off the back of 
the safe and released the door. 
Entry to the post office was gained 
with a skeleton key. 


SAFES REMOVED 


In other incidents, thieves managed 
to remove safes from premises. The 
most serious was the taking recently 
of one containing £1,800 from the 
Nu-Loaf Bakery at Romford, Essex. 
This gang then telephoned Scotland 
Yard to announce that there had 
been trouble at the bakery. 

There was a watchman on duty. 
He was tied up and gagged by four 
hooded men. 

In lesser cases, a safe containing 
£150 and weighing two cwt. was 
taken from the offices of the Trent 
Timber Supplies Company at Chellas- 
ton, Derbyshire on 3rd September; 
another was removed from the Duke 
of York’s cinema at Brighton, it 
held £200. 


London Co-operative Raids 

The London Co-operative Society 
was again the target of safe attacks 
in September. On the 14th, a gang 
failed to open a safe at a dairy depot 
in Southfields. The door jammed 
with the explosion. But during the 
weekend of the 26th, thieves blew a 
safe at another dairy in Wembley and 
took £1,060. 
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Gang Escapes with £7,000 


The tactics used to ambush a 
G.P.O. van in the East End of 
London on 3rd September (Gazette: 
September issue) were imitated—this 
time with success—at Maida Vale 
a week later. The G.P.O. raid failed 
mainly because the driver and his 
mate blew police whistles to attract 
attention. On this second occasion, 


Part of our service fleet 
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SECOND ‘RAM’ AMBUSH IN LONDON 


the target was a car carrying wage 
money belonging to a_ building 
firm, T. H. Kenyon & Sons, Ltd., 
from the bank. 

The car, a Ford Popular, was 
rammed by a Consul at Croxley Road 
in the morning of 9th September. 
And the scene was observed by a 
woman. In her words: 

** The bandits’ car was out of sight 
in a side turning. Then it shot 


The scene after the raid at 
Maida Vale. 


out and charged the other car. 
Before the three men inside could get 
out, five men from the bandits’ car 
surrounded the pay car. They pulled 
hammers and mallets from their belts 
and started smashing the windows. 

‘“* They got a wooden box with the 
money in it from the man in the back 
and the driver of the bandits’ car 
ran off with it. The others continued 
smashing the glass. 

“ I ran downstairs, but they made 
off to a black car waiting round the 
corner. The injured men _ were 
holding handkerchiefs to their faces 
as they climbed from their car. 

** As the man in the back took off 
his jacket to shake out the glass a 
broken metal chain hung from his 
waist. It had been snapped to get 
the money from him.” 

The three men were not seriously 
hurt. Two were treated at hospital 
but were not detained. 

A reward of £700 is offered for 
information on the attack. 


BURGOT RENTALS LTD, 26 WESTBOURNE GROVE, LONDON, W. 2. 
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POLICE FEDERATION SEEKS 
BETTER P.R. 


Interview with Mr. R. A. Butler 


DEPUTATION from the Police 
Federation saw the Home Secre- 
tary in September to discuss with him 
the anxiety felt among officers at the 
deterioration in relations between the 
police and the public. They ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the sym- 
pathy shown with their viewpoint by 
Mr. Butler. 

Subsequently a spokesman for the 
Federation informed the Gazette 
that his members considered the 
police were handicapped at the 
moment by a comparative inability 
to correct misrepresentation and the 
spreading of false rumours affecting 
the traditional good name of Forces 
in this country. They believe there- 
fore that the principal Forces in 
various parts of the country should 
possess Public Relations Departments 
and that existing facilities could be 
greatly improved. These measures 
would go far to give the police 
effective channels for the immediate 
correction of false statements and 
the protection of their status. 


New Legislation 


At the meeting, Mr. Butler said he 
had the fullest confidence in the 
police and deplored the ynfair 
accusations. ‘The credulity with 
which they were often listened to 
could only injure the good relations 
between police and public which it 
was essential to maintain.” 

The deputation said it was difficult 
to enforce certain laws because of 
public opposition. These included 
betting, gaming and some traffic 
laws. Public indifference to the 
police was at a high level mainly be- 
cause accusations against them had 
been left unanswered. The high 
incidence of motoring offences also 
contributed to this indifference. 

The Home Secretary appreciated 
that the need to enforce certain laws 
could create difficulties. In some 
cases, he said, the answers to the 
problems entailed legislation, which 
was under active consideration. 

The deputation was led by Ser- 
geant Charles White, Bedfordshire, 
the Federation chairman. Besides 
the secretary, Constable A. C. Evans, 
it consisted of Inspector A. Bleach, 
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East Sussex, and Sergeant J. Murray, 
Metropolitan Police. 


DEVON CHIEF’S VIEWS 

The question of good relations also 
came up at the Open Meeting during 
the Federation’s Joint Central Com- 
mittee conference at Paignton, on 
3rd September. 

There Lt.-Col. R. R. M. Bacon, 
Chief Constable of Devon, said: 

** It seems there is a strain in the 
relations between the police and the 
public. At this time, every misdoing, 
true or false, big or small, finds its 
way into the newspapers, but to be 
fair to the Press, they give equal 
prominence to the occasions when 
we have done something which 
pleases them. 

“We are often referred to as the 
silent service. There are times for a 
policeman when silence is very, very 
golden. 7 

‘** Even so, the respect for and the 
confidence in the police in the eyes 
of the general public stands as high 
today as it ever has.” 





SELECT COMMITTEE 
DEMANDED 


At a meeting with the Home 
Secretary on 9th September, Mr, P. 
C. Gordon Walker, M.P., advocated 
that a Select Committee should be 
set up to inquire into the rights of 
local authorities in relation to Chief 
Constables. He is the Labour 
Party’s spokesman on Home Office 
affairs. 

Mr. Gordon Walker stated after- 
wards: “I was particularly con- 
cerned about an apparent leak to 
the Press of confidential information 
in the possession of the Nottingham 
police on the eve of the local elec- 
tions.” He also raised the general 
question of the accountability of 
chief constables to Parliament. 

“The Home Secretary can be 
questioned about the Metropolitan 
Police, but no question concerning 
chief constables is in order. The 
rights of watch committees in regard 
to chief constables seem also to be 
strictly limited. In effect, a chief 
constable is answerable to no public 
body. This is a difficult problem as 
we must on no account set up a 
centralised police force in_ this 
country and we must preserve the 
rights of local authorities.” 


“ ASSIST THE POLICE” CALL TO PUBLIC 


Bishop’s Advice on Prevention 


A lead to both the public and the 
police on the necessity of mutual 
good relations has been given by the 
Bishop of Carlisle, the Rt. Rev. 
Thomas Bloomer. In his September 
diocesan letter, he expresses the view 
also that crime prevention relies 
greatly on building up public good- 
will towards the police. 

The Bishop wrote: “* I believe that 
the increase in crime can be, to a 
considerable extent, accounted for 
by a growing disregard for the law 
on the part of people in general.” 

Referring to “ a growing tension,” 
between the police and the public, 
the Bishop added: “I believe that 
this problem is related to the increase 
of crime. The more complex society 
becomes, the more subject we all 
become to the law and, therefore, 
the most likely to receive the 
attention of the police. We are well 
aware that we may be guilty of some 
legal offence almost any day, and, 
consequently, we tend to sympathise 
with those who are caught.” 

The Bishop lists three ways in 


which the situation can be improved: 

** 1. We should expect the police 
to set a very high standard of con- 
duct. In spite of certain accusations 
and failings, | am sure that this 
standard is being set by the police 
forces in this country. We need to be 
able to have complete confidence in 
them, in their impartiality and 
integrity, for they have very 
important work to do. 

2. There needs to be created a 
strong public opinion that is ready 
and willing to assist the police in 
the demanding work that is given 
them. It used to be considered 
axiomatic that private citizens would 
be on the side of the police in case 
of difficulty. 


3. I think all Christians ought to 
regard the law as the nation’s way 
of helping people to live together, 
maintaining right relations. They 
should be scrupulous about observ- 
ance of the law and regard any 
failure in this as failure in their 
relationships with others.” 
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LIGHT ON BURGLARY SCIENCE 


10 Years for a Craftsman 


A man aged 34, Leonard Thomas 
Minchinton, of Ivy Road, Southgate, 
Middlesex, who came out of gaol last 
year after serving a five-year sentence 
for office breaking was sent to 
prison for 10 years at the Old Bailey, 
on 14th September, after being found 
guilty of possessing housebreaking 
instruments. He was also found 
guilty of being in possession of two 
sticks of gelignitc, six detonators, and 
a number of slow-burning fuses. 

Following a series of breakings 
and safe raids with gelignite, in 
which entry had been made by 
skeleton keys, enquiries by Scotland 
Yard led to Minchinton’s house. He 
had the name in the Underworld of 
“Johnny the Bosh.” When police 
visited the house with a_ search 
warrant, Minchinton escaped but 
was picked up by a police dog. 

In the little shed at the bottom of 
the garden the detectives found 
burglary equipment and many types 
of keys cut to perfection. 

There were more than 700. Ina 
hole in the garden was enough 
gelignite to blow a dozen safes. 

See photograph on page 337. 





ALIEN RIFLED MAIL 
Guard’s Van Entered 


A strange case was heard at 
Birmingham Magistrates’ Court on 
4th September when a Ukranian 
pleaded guilty to stealing a parcel in 
course of transmission on a train 
and unlawfully opening mailbags. 
He was Wasyl Holowtschuk, aged 
35, of no fixed abode. 

It was stated by Mr. R. M. Duns- 
ton, prosecuting, that early on the 
morning of 22nd August, a security 
officer at Fort Dunlop, whose pre- 
mises were close to the main Derby- 
Birmingham railway lines, saw the 
defendant, his face covered in blood, 
wandering about in a dazed condition. 

He was taken to Birmingham 
General Hospital and he told the 
police he had fallen from the 
midnight ex-Derby train between 
Castle Bromwich and Bromford 
Bridge station. 

When the train was examined it 
was found that a locked door 
between the guard’s van and the 
passenger corridor had been forced 
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and a number of mail bags and 
parcels interfered with. One parcel 
of shirts was found on the Jine. 

Holowtschuk admitted that he had 
opened the mail bags and had 
jumped out of the train after throw- 
ing out a parcel and his personal 
luggage. ‘I did it because I wanted 
to be deported to my own country.” 

After several previous convictions 
had been proved, Holowtschuk said 
he was a registered alien. He had 
been in this country about 11 years 
and had no proper home or job. He 
asked for four similar cases to be 
taken into consideration. 





POSTMAN STOLE 
£2,250 


Following investigation by Hamp- 
shire C.1.D. and B.1.C. Police of the 
disappearance of a mailbag con- 
taining £2,250 from a train arriving 
at Salisbury on 24th June, a postman, 
Brian Charles White, aged 22, of 
Fordingbridge, admitted the theft. 

He was sent to prison for 20 
months on 22nd September. An 
accomplice who reccived the beg 
was given a similar sentence. It was 
stated that White took four bags 
from Fordingbridge Post Office but 
only put three on the train. The 
money was not recovered. 





American Express Case 


The third man involved in the 
street attack on two American 
Express cashiers in May at Ruislip 
was sent to Borstal at the Old Bailey 
on 8th September. Aged 19, he 
was Colin Francis Leggett, a garage 
attendant. (Attack story and sent- 
ences on the other men: Gazette, 
June/July issue). 


MALTESE BOMB 
SENTENCE 


Edward Connell, aged 23, a 
Maltese steward aboard the British 
Naval radar picket ship Broadsword, 
was found guilty on 18th September, 
of being in possession of an explosive 
substance likely to be used for 
unlawful purposes and sentenced to 
two years’ imprisonment. Police 
said that Connell ordered the bomb 
to be made and took it aboard the 
ship. 








Iu the Courts 


BANK RAIDER’S 
SENTENCE 


A man who attempted to raid the 
Camden High Street, London, branch 
of the Midland Bank on 7th July 
was sent to prison for three years 
at the Old Bailey on 8th September. 
He was Thomas Ignatius McCabe, 
aged 31, described as a journalist. 
The Recorder, Sir Gerald Dodson, 
called his attempt “an impudent 
outrage”’. 

McCabe pleaded guilty to being 
armed with a shotgun, assaulting 
Ralph Harold King, the manager of 
the branch, and Roger Ian Croughton, 
the cashier, with intent to steal from 
the bank. 

Mr. John Mathew, prosecuting, 
said that McCabe, armed with a 
sawn-off shotgun, walked into the 
bank on 7th July, with a mask over 
part of his face. He unwrapped 
the gun from a piece of paper and 
levelled it at the cashier. He passed 
the manager and whispered * This 
is a hold-up.” 

When the manager went to the 
telephone McCabe lost his nerve 
and escaped, but surrendered to the 
police the same night. 





Oil Company Theft 


An employee of Shell Mex & 
B.P., Ltd., who said he was in 
debt to the bank and hoped to make 
money by greyhound gambling was 
put on probation for two years and 
ordered to repay money he stole 
from the firm at Coventry recently. 

The man, Charles Francis Boyce, 
aged 24, pleaded guilty to stealing 
£129 from his employers. It was 
stated that after Boyce had stolen the 
money, he altered invoices at the 
Coventry office where he worked 
and also altered an invoice at a 
Birmingham office. The matter 
came to light when the firm sent a 
bill to a garage proprietor who had 
already paid for a quantity of petrol 
in cash. 

Boyce said: “I thought it would 
be a good idea to take the money to 
the dogs with the intention of winning 
sufficient to pay back the money 
into the bank.” 


ow 
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~18 MONTHS-FOR FORGERY 


An Artist’s Efforts 


A commercial artist described at 
the Old Bailey on 14th September 
how he attempted to forge £1 notes, 
acting under pressure by the Dutch 
leader of a continental gang. He 
was said to have told the police he 
thought he could make a quick 
fortune. But when his efforts were 
not successful, he was waylaid and 
attacked with a bottle. 

The man, Derek Forbes, aged 25, 
of Stoke Newington, London, pleaded 
guilty to five charges of forging and 
possessing a forged £1 note, making 
on photographic plates figures, letters 
and devices peculiar to those on a 
£1 note, possessing 13 photographic 
plates with similar markings, and a 
quantity of paper bearing markings 
resembling a £1 note. 

Passing sentence of 18 months’ 
imprisonment, the Recorder of Lon- 
don, Sir Gerald Dodson, said: ** No 
words of mine are necessary to 
indicate in the public interest how 
dangerous were methods you adopted 
in order to recoup your failing 
finances. You used what knowledge 
you had got as a commercial artist 
to break the law.” 


Results ** Not Bad ** 


Mr. Henry Pownall, prosecuting. 
said at the beginning of April 
Forbes purchased a printing machine, 
photographic equipment and paper 
costing about £500. He rented a 
room, which, he said, was required 
for commercial printing and silk 
screen work. After five weeks’ 
experiment he produced a number 
of notes which a Bank of England 
expert described as “ not bad”. 

In a written statement Forbes said 
he met the Dutchman in a Hackney 
cafe, and was asked if he could 
manufacture bank notes. When he 
replied in bravado that probably he 
could the Dutchman handed him £50. 

On 20th June, police stopped 
Forbes in Stoke Newington. He 
said: “1 know what you are after, 
it’s the £1 note stuff. You will find 
it when you get there.” 

Chief Inspector John McVernon 
said there were other people behind 
the counterfeiting. It was unlikely 
that Forbes had enough money to 
buy all the apparatus. So far as 
could be traced there were no notes 
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in circulation. No attempt had 
been made to copy the watermark 
which would be very difficult. 





SAFE BLOWER 
IDENTIFIED 


Forensic Science Case 

Described by the Recorder as a 
dangerous and vicious criminal expert 
in the use of explosives, Peter 
Patrick Paul McLoughlin, aged 32, 
a labourer, of no fixed address, was 
sentenced at Newcastle on 16th 
September to seven years’ imprison- 
ment. He was found guilty on two 
charges of office breaking and 
stealing at laundries at Newcastle 
and Sunderland where safes were 
blown open by explosives. He 
pleaded not guilty. 

The case had an interesting foren- 
sic science aspect. McLoughlin 
was arrested when a bang at 
premises in Newcastle caused the 
police to investigate. He was found 
to be wearing socks over both hands 
and in his pockets were two sticks 
of gelignite, lengths of fuse wire, 
two detonators, a torch and a box 
of matches. Forensic science experts 
who examined his clothing found 
particles of glass embedded in the 
soles of his shoes. These were 
discovered to be identical with 
particles taken from the laundries 
after they had been raided a short 
time previously. 





CONSTABLE JAILED: 
SECURITY OFFICER 
FINED 


Cases of Stolen Goods 

At Kingston-upon-Thames on 
22nd September, a young Police 
Constable was sent to prison for 
12 months after pleading guilty to 
stealing goods, valued at £51, from 
three factories at Chessington, Surrey 
and to a charge of receiving stolen 
goods. A security officer, employed 
by Siebe Gorman Ltd., was fined £15 
for stealing rubber sheets from his 
firm and £10 for receiving goods 
valued at £9 12s. belonging to 
Lumex (Great Britain) Ltd. 

The constable was Dennis Walter 
Haskett, aged 29, and the officer, 
Michael Smyth, aged 45. A charge- 
hand, who pleaded guilty to stealing 
goods from Lumex (Great Britain), 
Ltd. was also fined £15. 

Mr. Peter Palmes, prosecuting, 
said that inquiries began after an 
electric fan had been stolen from the 
Siebe Gorman factory. Suspicion 
fell on Smyth, but when Haskett’s 
home was visited and a compass was 
found Haskett admitted stealing the 
fan and other offences. 

Smyth, in a statement, had said 
that occasionally when he was on 
night duty Haskett, who was patrol- 
ling the area, dropped in for a cup 
of tea. Haskett could have walked 
about the factory, but he did not 
know that Haskett had stolen any- 
thing. 

Chief Supt. W. Brereton said that 
Haskett joined the Metropolitan 
Police in 1952. He was married with 
one child and was looked upon as an 
officer of the highest integrity. 





Needler’s Ltd. Fire Report, Continued from page 339 


to the dry grass surrounding the 
building. There was also a real 
danger that petrol storage tanks, 
positioned only 20 ft. away from the 
burning grass, might become involved 
but the concentrated efforts made 
by the careful use and positioning 
of jets overcame this danger and the 
Chief Officer was able to put the 
‘* Stop ” message through to Brigade 
Control at 1422 hours. 

The premises involved were used 
mainly as a storage building and 
contained maintenance machinery, 
packing materials, metal moulds and 
timber. It was not until 1827 hours 
that the last appliance returned to 
Station, due mainly to the large 


quantity of packing materials which 
had to be turned over before they 
could be finally extinguished. 


It is considered that the fire was 
caused by children setting fire to dry 
grass on the bank of an open agri- 
cultural drain, the flames spreading 
to and igniting the timber and felted 
walls of the building which was 
situated nearby. 


The building itself suffered severe 
damage and it was estimated that 
90 per cent was destroyed. by fire, 
the remainder being severely damaged 
by fire and water. Fifty per cent of 
the contents also. suffered severe 
damage from fire. 
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LEGAL NOTES 


The Law and 
Rights of Picketing 


By GERALD R. PALING, C.B., C.B.E. 





The form a strike may take and the activities of pickets must 
interest all whose responsibility is the safeguarding of property. 
The law on the subject is however extremely scarce, especially 
since the repeal of the 1927 Act has caused all the case law 
after that date to be inapplicable. Our Legal Correspondent 
sums up the position as it may affect managements and in- 
dustrial policemen. 


WHENEVER a strike occurs it is customary for 

pickets of strikers to be formed to patrol the 
vicinity of the works or factory for the purpose of 
persuading all workers to join the strike. There is 
nothing illegal! in this procedure, however irritating it 
may be to the management and to those who want to 
work. 

Picketing as a method of endeavouring to prevent 
men from working was brought into being in this 
country in the industrial troubles during the early part 
of the last century and has continued as a weapon of 
the strikers ever since. There have been a number of 
statutes passed dealing with trade disputes and many of 
them contained sections which relate to pickets. After 
the general strike in 1926 a Trade Disputes Act was put 
on the statute book, but this was repealed in 1946 
together with certain sections of an earlier Trade 
Disputes Act of 1906. As a consequence there is very 
little statute law in existence that relates specifically to 
the working of a picket. 


The 1875 Act 


However, section 7 of the Conspiracy and Protection of 
Property Act, 1875 still remains. It enacts as follows and 
I should like to give the wording in full: “* Every person 
commits an offence who with a view to compel any other 
person to abstain from doing or to do any act, which 
such other person has a legal right to do or abstain 
from doing, wrongfully and without legal authority uses 
violence to or intimidates such other person, or his 
wife or children, or injures his property, or persistently 
follows him about from place to place, or hides any 
tools, clothes or other property owned or used by him, 
or deprives him of or hinders him in the use thereof, or 
watches or besets the house or other place where he 
resides, or works, or carries on business, or happens 
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a 
to be, or the approach to such house or place, or follows 
him with two or more other persons in a disorderly 
manner in or through any street or road.” 


Gravamen of Offence 

There are five acts which constitute an offence under 
the Act. They are using violence, persistently following, 
hiding tools, watching, and following. It should be 
noted that all these acts must be done “ with a view to 
compel”’ and these words are the gravamen of the 
offence and must be done wrongfully and without legal 
authority. 

The words “any other person” are not limited to 
another workman but also include an employer. When 
laying an information under the statute it is not sufficient 
to state that the defendant did an act, but particulars 
of the act should be stated, for example “with a view to 
compel one AB to abstain from working as a shoemaker 
in the employment of CD a shoe manufacturer carrying 
on business at XYZ.” The words “ wrongfully and 
without legal authority” should also appear in the 
information, for these words were inserted in the Act 
to provide for an unforeseen case in which evidence of 
the acts may show some legal authority. 

Many of the recorded cases under the Act are those 
alleging intimidation and in the Act of 1927 to intimidate 
was defined as “to cause in the mind of a person a 
reasonable apprehension of injury to him or to any 
member of his family or to any of his dependants or of 
violence or damage to any person or property.” As 
this Act is now repealed there is no statutory definition 
of intimidation. Therefore there is little guidance that 
can be given to the Courts on the meaning of the word. 
All one can do is to suggest that the ordinary dictionary 
definition of the word applies and it depends on the 
circumstances of each particular case whether or not 
the acts alleged amount to intimidation. I realise that 
this is not of any great help, but in default of some 
body of law statutory or otherwise it is the best that 
one can do. 

In concluding my remarks on the section I would 
like to point out once more that if one is considering 
proceedings for persistently following or any of the 
other four acts it is not the following but the view to 
compel a person to abstain which is the gist of the offence. 


Obstruction of Highway 

Whenever pickets are posted it is usual for them 
to be reasonable both in the size of the pickets and in 
the number of the pickets posted. If there are too many 
pickets or if there are too many persons in a picket there 
is liable to be an obstruction of the highway. This is 
generally an offence against some local bye-law, but in 
any event it is an offence against section 72 of the High- 
way Act 1835 “in any way wilfully to obstruct the free 
passage of any highway ” and to “ wilfully obstruct the 
passage of any footpath.” Obstruction under the 
Highway Act may be occasioned by causing a crowd to 
collect and a picket which is too large for its purpose or 
too many pickets may well cause an obstruction of the 
highway. 

Pickets at strike time are not illegal as such, nor is 
any criminal offence committed when a picket peacefully 
endeavours to persuade an employee from working. An 
offence under the Highway Act or a local bye-law may be 
committed if a picket obstructs the highway or under 

(Continued on page 354) 
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INDUSTRIAL 
POLICE 


ASSOCIATION 





ceiling! Branch 


Formation Plan 
Members’ Opinions Sought 


RELIMINARY work has been commenced which 

the Council hopes will shortly result in the setting 
up of a branch of the Association in the No. 10 Lancashire 
Region. There are at the moment 84 members in this 
Region, and it is felt that very many more members 
of the security profession who support the Association’s 
aims and objecis will take up membership when it is 
known that a loca! branch is to be formed in their own 
county. The task of setting up a branch successfully is a 
lengthy and complex procedure in which the views and 
wishes of existing members must be sought and 
followed. but the Council hopes that the end of this year 
will see a branch cstablished and flourishing in 
Lancashire. 

The Council would like to appeal to all members of the 
security profession in the Lancashire area who are 
prepared to support a local branch to join the Association 
now, as it will then be possible to set up a more compre- 
hensive body which will more closely represent the 
industrial security profession in Lancashire. 

The Ckairman will be pleased to receive the views and 
opinions of members of the Association already enrolled 
in the No. 10 Lancashire Region as well as offers of 
services. etc., from suitably qualified members. He will 
also be glad to send Application for Membership forms 
to prospective members upon_ ‘nen 


FOUR-DAY BASIC TRAINING COURSE 


It has bees decided to hold a further Four-day Basic 
Training Course for industrial policemen in Birmingham, 
in November. 

The syllabus has been arranged in two Parts—part “A” 
which will be held on Monday and Tuesday, 2nd and 3rd 
November, and part “*B” to be held on Monday and 
Tuesday, 9th and 10th November. Training will 
commence each day at 9 a.m. and will end at 5.30 p.m. 
The course will be held at The Birmingham Small Arms 
factory, Armoury Road, Small Heath, Birmingham, 
where all the necessary facilities have once again been 
provided for the Association by Mr. R. J. Fearon, the 
Director and General Manager. 
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Part **A’’ will provide instruction in the following 
subjects: General dutics and responsibilities of industrial 
policemen, particularly in relation to Fire Prevention; 
The Factories Acts; Life Saving; Use and Maintenance 
of Chemical Fire Extinguishers; Fire Extinction, including 
handling of ancillary fire appliances. 

Part **B”’ will cover instruction by lectures and 
demonstrations in: General outline of the law as it 
concerns the industrial policeman; Powers of arrest and 
search; Accidents and Emergencies on Factory Premises; 
Mechanical Warning and Alarm Systems; Crime in 
Industry—Larceny and Fraud, Evidence in Court and 
Cross Examination, Investigation of reported crime; 
and Traffic Signals. 

There will be a charge of £1 Is. per member for each 
part of the course to cover the cost of providing tca, 
coffee, a mid-day meal, and the administrative expenses 
connected with the training course. Attendance at this 
course is restricted to members of the Association, and 
either Part “*“A”’ and “ B™ or both parts may be taken 
by any student. Nominations should be sent immediately 
to the chairman at the address below, as the maximum 
number of students attending cach part of the Course 
must be restricted to 35. 

Mr D. V. Young, M.B.E., 

Chairman, Industrial Police Association, 
20 Wycome Road, Hall Green, 
BIRMINGHAM, 28. 


APPOINTMENTS 

Mr. Walter Parsons, Chief of the Industrial Police 
Force at The Austin Motor Co., Ltd., Longbridge, 
Birmingham, has accepted an invitation to serve as a 
member of the Council of the Midland Regional Branch 
of the Association. 

Mr. Parsons joined the Birmingham City Police Force 
carly in 1920, and was appointed to the office of Chief 
Clerk with the rank of Superintendent in 1948. He 
served in this capacity until he retired in 1953, having 
completed 33 years’ service. He is a keen sportsman and 
an enthusiastic golfer. 

Mr. David McLintock, A.C.A., Cashier and Account- 
ant to Cincinnati Milling Machines, Ltd., has been 
appointed a second Honorary Auditor to the Midland 
Regional Branch of the Association. 

In announcing this appointment, the Council expresses 
its gratitude to Mr. McLintock for his very kind offer 
to be of service. 


The Council of the Midland Regional Branch of the 
Association is pleased to announce that Mr. Leslie Scott, 
the Editor of the Security Gazette, has accepted Associate 
Membership of the Association. 

In inviting Mr. Scott to become the first Associate 
Member, the Council wished to recognise his close 
association with the security profession and the very 
valuable contribution which he as Editor of the Security 
Gazette is making to it. 





Emergency Radio Communications Scheme 

Work on the setting up of the Radio Receiving Station 
and the installation of the necessary equipment in the 
vehicles belonging to the firms participating in the 
scheme is going ahead as quickly as the availability of 
equipment will permit. 

It is hoped to have the service in operation during the 
next few weeks, and more detailed news will be given in 
the November issue of the Gazette. 
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Book Review 





DETECTION THROUGH INFORMERS 


The Ghost Squad 
By John Gosling 


(W. H. Allen: 16s.) 


T was felt in the immediate post- 

war period that the incidence of 
crime justified exceptional measures 
in the London area. The ranks of the 
Metropolitan Police had been de- 
pleted by the demands of war service, 
whilst the opportunities and tempta- 
tions open to the criminal had 
expanded with all the circumstances 
of black market trading, black-out, 
and the years of hardship and 
scarcity. It was clear that Scotland 
Yard inevitably was losing the battle 
against one of the most complex 
and formidable problems in_ its 
entire history. Some years previously 
the idea had been suggested of a 
“ghost squad,” but it had been 
shelved on the ground that the use 
of informers was against British 
principles of police service. However, 
with this latest crisis, the idea was 
again brought forward. It was 
accepted by the Home Office and 
a scheme for a small special body of 
detectives to launch an undercover 
movement against criminals was 
decided upon. 


No Questions Asked 

This book, by ex-Detective Super- 
intendent John Gosling, now pro- 
vides a fascinating and lively account 
of the squad’s activities. The author 
describes how Sir Ronald Howe 
announced the decision to the mem- 
bers of the squad on Ist January, 
1948, saying, ** You are to infiltrate 
into the underworld and establish 
and maintain contacts with anyone 
who can give information which 
would lead to the arrest of criminals. 
You must stay in the background, 
but you must get the information and 
plenty of it. You will have complete 
freedom of movement. You will not 
be asked to sign on and off duty. 
You will not be asked any questions 
about the sources of any information 
you may discover. You are the new 
squad and in your hands rests the 
full-time task of ferreting out these 
nests of new and dangerous crim- 
inals.”” 

The other members of the squad 
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Mr. John Gosling 


were Detective-Inspector John Cap- 
stick, Detective-Inspector “* Nobby ”’ 
Clark, and Detective-Sergeant 
Matthew Brinnand. Together they 
made a group with excellent reputa- 
tions as “thief takers” and they 
plunged into their new work with 
a real zeal. The first question a 
reader will ask is: ** How far did they 
succeed ?”” The answer must be 
given that these undercover opera- 
tions against the London gangs 
succeeded beyond expectation. 
‘** Phenomenal ”’ was a typical Home 
Office reaction, and it is clear from 
these pages that the leaders of 
organised crime were badly shaken 
by the ability of Scotland Yard to 
pick up their trail. During the 
height of the squad’s activities during 
1948-1949 the varied rate of arrests 
rose to two crooks every three days 
at the peak. Unfortunately the story 
of the squad’s existence was broken 
in the Press and the battle between 
the squad and the criminals became 
even tougher and more ruthless. 
Yet the totals of successes during the 
three years and nine months of its 
existence were remarkable. There 
were no less than 789 arrests, 1,506 
cases solved, and stolen property 
worth a total of £253,896 recovered. 
The author of course was bitterly 
disappointed when the decision was 
taken to end the squad’s life. He 
feels now that there are few officers 
with the contacts and confidants 
among crooks enjoyed by the squad’s 
original members and those who 


came in later. Mr. Gosling declares 
that “the use of the informer in 
the detection of crime remains as 
vital as ever. I hope, with all my 
heart, that the policy of non- 
encouragement does not lead to its 
extinction.” 

Nevertheless, the use of informers 
must remain a matter of emphasis 
and selection. At times of real 
emergency the public will rightly 
expect police forces to produce 
results and may well be indifferent 
to the methods employed so long as 
those results are forthcoming. 
Indeed, a re-creation of the ghost 
squad might well be very acceptable 
to public opinion during the present 
crime wave. But, in the long run, it 
is probably wiser that the police 
shall work to clearly recognisable 
and acceptable forms of detection, 
which do not suggest the activities 
of an underground police branch. 
Obviously, for all police work the 
boundaries cannot be sharply marked 
between prevention and detection or 
between the respective departments 
of detection. However much there- 
fore Mr. Gosling may regret the 
disappearance of this underground 
counter-activity, the Home Office 
was probably right to feel that the 
squad was in a way a danger to the 
police as much as to the criminal. 


Underworld Characters 

Much depended for the success of 
the squad’s work on the type of 
man chosen. In Mr. Gosling the 
selectors found an admirable expon- 
ent. He admits to a liking for the 
criminal, even though there could 
have been a hardly more tenacious 
enemy of him. But his human 
approach certainly gained him a 
useful list of contacts. In this book 
he follows through the history of 
how their assistance developed. Be- 
fore the public now comes the tale 
of how the safeguarding of his 
property was helped by such charac- 
ters as Tommy the Talker, Irish 
Jimmy, Slicer Fred, Stir-happy Lou, 
and Hymie the Gambler. These and 
other informers are estimated by 
Mr. Gosling to have shared the 
better part of £25,000 in the four 
years of activity, and Tommy the 
Talker, in fact, said that he had 
earned £40 a week, tax free, for two 
years, remarking, “I reckon that 
puts me in the Prime Méinister’s 
class.” Through these pages the 
reader is taken into a world he 
normally associates with pure fiction, 
though readers of the Gazette will 
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Book Review (Continued) 
find in them only the background to crime as it is at the 
moment: the technique of receivership, the thefts of 
jewellery and furs, the methods of vehicle stealing and 
property disposal, the threat of bogus policemen, and the 
psychology of the men whose work now daily hits the 
headlines. Fortunately Mr. Gosling has a keen sense of 
humour and one can read his book with a sense not only 
of the drama of his work but also in its relation to every- 
day comedy. Your reviewer liked particularly the story 
of Big Issie. Issie was cornered after being involved in a 
smash and grab raid on a jeweller’s shop but, during the 
struggle with the flying squad men he had the nerve to 
call in the aid of a group of young men in evening 
dress, declaring the police had pinched his car. This 
gave him an opportunity to get away. But as he rounded 
a far corner with Mr. Gosling in pursuit “* there emerged 
into the street the biggest, fattest, most enormous 
uniformed policeman I have ever seen. Issie didn’t 
have achance. He hit the copper’s waistcoat at watch- 
chain level and literally bounced back into the road.” 
A scene which proves how fate and the uniformed 
branch can still upset the most opportunist and daring 
plans of the criminal brain. 





Sprinklers Effective 
No action was needed by Birmingham Fire Brigade 
when it attended a fire involving a large quantity 
of cotton-wool waste at Southalls, Ltd., Alum Rock, 
on 19th September. Twelve automatic sprinklers had 
effectively extinguished the flame and prevented serious 
damage. 
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PATTERNS, PRICES & STYLE BOOK 
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LARGE AND SMALL ORDERS ARE 
GIVEN OUR 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Is It ‘* Stealing ’’ ? 
Dear Sir, 


In reading your Article on the Character of Larceny 
in the Security Gazette for September, I observe that 
under the sub-heading of “‘ Capable of being Stolen ” 
you state that certain things “ can only be stolen by the 
person who severs them from the realty if after severance 
he has abandoned possession.” 


I do not quite follow this. I was under the impression 
that if a person was to cut away a lead pipe for instance 
and took it away he would be charged with “ severing 
and taking away ”’ but if someone else severed the lead 
pipe and left it lying around then the person who sub- 
sequently stole it would be guilty of larceny. 


Yours faithfully, 
21, Ash Grove, S. R. MASON. 
Hedge Lane, 


Palmers Green, N.13 


Our Legal Correspondent writes:— 


Larceny at common law cannot be committed of a 
lead pipe attached to a house unless the person who 
severs it abandons it before the theft. However stealing 
such lead piping is an offence by statute. Sec. 8 Larceny 
Act 1916 states it is a felony to steal or with intent to 
steal, rip, cut, sever or break . . . any metal or utensil or 
fixture, fixed in or to any building... 
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Legal Notes. Continued from p. 351 


the Act of 1875 if, with a view to compelling an employee 
from entering his place of work, the picket wrongfully. 
and without legal authority uses violence or intimidates 
such employee. 

One or more persons, acting on their own behalf or 
on behalf of a trade union or of an individual employer 
or firm in contemplation or furtherance of a trade 
dispute, may attend at or near a house or place where a 
person resides or works or carries on business or happens 
to be, if they so attend merely for the purpose of peace- 
fully obtaining or communicating information, or of 
peacefully persuading any person to work or abstain 
from working. 


Question of Trespass 


Pickets as such have no right to enter private property 
and if they enter an employer’s premises they are 
trespassers and as such may, after a refusal to leave on 
request, be ejected, provided no more force is used than 
is necessary to effect such ejection. Of course the force 
can only be used on the employer’s premises and must 
not be continued beyond it. A person who is obstructed 
on the highway by a body of persons is not entitled to 
use force to establish his right to use the highway. He 
should summon a constable who can take action where 
there is an obstruction of the highway by asking the 
persons who cause the obstruction to move and if they 
do not do so they commit an offence for which they can 
be prosecuted. It should be remembered that an indus- 
trial policeman is not a constable unless he has been sworn 
in as a special constable. 
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WATCH ON CYPRUS ARMS RUNNING 
Eoka Rift Danger 


The political disagreements among 
former members of Eoka in Cyprus 
over the island’s future and Arch- 
bishop Makarios’s position have led 
to a revival of arms smuggling and 
the organisation of armed factions. 
These developments are causing 
much concern to the Cyprus security 
authorities. A resumption of the 
terrorist tactics is now feared. 

Eoka, the underground movement 
formed to gain union between Cyprus 
and Greece, was disbanded when the 
emergency ended and Colonel Grivas 
came triumphantly into the open. 
Its place was taken, however, by 
another organisation—Edma, which 
might be said to be holding a 
watching brief over the political 
situation. 


Formation of Kem 


But, in addition, ex-Eoka members 
who were dissatisfied with the Cyprus 
agreement formed another secret 
organisation known as Kem with 
the aim of reviving the old target of 
full union with Greece. In mid- 
September, Edrfia’s central committee 
dismissed one of its members, Fotis 
Papafotis, a former Eoka_ leader 
in the Famagusta area. This raised 
considerable hostility among his 
former colleagues. In explanation of 
the dismissal Archbishop Makarios, 
now intent on holding on to the 
achievement he has already gained, 
declared that Papafotis was involved 
in arms running and also in Kem’s 
activities. 

How the situation will develop 
depends largely on the Greek Govern- 
ment’s attitude and public opinion 
in both Greece and Cyprus, together 
with the status to be afforded in the 
future to General Grivas. The 
General was severely snubbed last 
month by the Greek Government 
which suggested he had a persecution 
mania. But a number of Eoka men 
have found it difficult to settle again 
after years of underground work and 
tension. These form the core of a 
potentially dangerous faction. 


Search 
It was reported from Cyprus that 
Papafotis was searched by security 
officers on 10th September when he 
arrived at Nicosia airport on his 
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return from a visit to General Grivas 
in Athens. A number of documents 
were retained. 





ACADEMY OF FORENSIC 
SCIENCE 


A British Academy of Forensic 
Science is to be established with a 
first meeting next year. It will 
function on similar lines to the 
American Academy. 

Its object will be to advance 
forensic science in all its aspects ** to 
the benefit of justice and the law.” 
At a meeting last month, a steering 
committee was nominated to draw 
up the constitution with power to 
co-opt additional members. 

It was held at the Ciba Foundation 
for the Promotion of International 
Co-operation in Medical and Chemi- 
cal Research. Experts of various 
departments of the law promised to 
support the Academy. The meeting 
was convened by Dr. F. E. Camps, 
the Home Office pathologist. 

Further support was promised by 
several organisations, including the 
Law Society, the Coroners’ Society, 
and the Police Surgeons’ Association. 
The Academy will encourage and 
publish details of research. 





FOREIGN RAIDS 

Sten guns and pistols were the 
armament of four masked bandits 
who attacked a bank in Paris on 
3rd September. They succeeded in 
escaping with some £3,000 in notes, 
after hustling customers and staff to 
one side and grabbing the money 
from the cashier’s drawer. 

A sub-machine gun was also used 
in a raid near Bologna in Italy just 
previously. There the bandit dis- 
guised himself as a priest and with 
an accomplice seized £3,700. 





SHOW OF STRENGTH 


In New York on 6th September, 
security guards with sub-machine 
guns, aided by large numbers of 
police, escorted armoured lorries as 
they moved 60,000 million dollars 
(about £21,400 million) in cash, 
securities, and jewels 200 yards to 
the new offices of a trust company. 


Comment 


ond News 


New Registered Mail 
Procedure 


The Post Office is amending the 
23-year-old rules covering the col- 
lection of registered mail in sealed 
bags from private firms. 

The draft rules, now awaiting final 
approval, point out that the officer 
making the collection should be 
furnished with proper credentials. 

There will be three lists of the 
items contained in the bags. One 
of them, endorsed with a receipt for 
the number of sealed bags given to 
the postman, will be retained by the 
sender. The other two lists, sealed 
in the bags, will be checked in detail 
when the bags are opened at the 
post office. 

The draft adds:—* The system 
may be introduced only with firms 
of good repute and the Head Post- 
master should be satisfied that the 
seals which the firm intends to use 
cannot be removed from a sealed 
bag and subsequently replaced or 
substituted without detection. 

“ The use of Post Office pattern 
seals and presses should be dis- 
couraged.” 


A Cool Collection 


A bogus cashier recently collected 
wages in a registered bag at Leeds 
General Post Office belonging to 
Higgs and Hill, Ltd., building con- 
tractors. He merely walked in, 
asked for the bag, signed for it, and 
departed with £650. The rightful 
cashier was told “* your man” had 
just collected the money when he 
arrived. 








By Cheque 


Hertfordshire County Constabu- 
lary has decided to pay sergeants and 
constables monthly by cheque. 





Staff Insured 


Another organisation, the Dun- 
fermline and West Fife Hospitals 
board of management, has decided 
to insure for £5,000 staff in transit 
with wages against robbery and 
violence. 
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THE NEW FIRE SERVICE 


Welcomed at Brighton Conference 


HANGES in the administration 

of the fire services effected under 
recent legislation were the subject of 
approving comment at the annual 
luncheon of the Chief Fire Officers’ 
Association held on Tuesday, 29th 
September, during the course of the 
joint conference. A large company 
assembled at the Grand Hotel under 
the President of the association, 
Mr. A. W. Paramor, O.B.E., Chief 
Fire Officer of the City of Birming- 
ham. Mr. R. A. Butler, the Home 
Secretary, was to have been chief 
guest but was prevented from being 
present by preoccupations imposed 
by the General Election. Eminent 
Home Office officials closely con- 
cerned with the fire service under the 
old regime were, however, guests of 
the association. 

Proposing the toast of the Chief 
Fire Officers’ Association, Alderman 
A. E. MceVie, J.P., chairman of the 
Fire Service Committee of the 
Association of Municipal Corpora- 
tions, paid tribute to the contribu- 
tion its members had made to the 
efficiency of the service and in the 
work of administration. It was a 
record of which they were entitled 
to be proud, he said. Regarding the 


transfer of functions effected by the 
recent Act, Alderman McVie spoke 
of the local authorities becoming 
increasingly masters in their own 
house and that was what local 
government should be. In _ his 
response to the toast, the President 
agreed enthusiastically that the 1959 
Act had put the responsibility of 
control where it ought to be—with 
the local government bodies. While 
they were saying goodbye to their 
friends at the Home Office, he 
assured them that the association 
was always ready to advise 
the Ministries and to give all 
the help they could to the local 
authorities’ associations and the 
councils. 

The toast of the County Borough 
of Brighton and the guests was 
given by Mr. F. Mees, B.E.M., M.I. 
Fire E., Chief Fire Officer of Berk- 
shire and Reading. In acknow- 
ledging the toast, the Mayor of 
Brighton, Alderman E. W. Kippin, 
J.P., handed to the President, on 
behalf of the Brighton Fire Service, 
a chairman’s bell for use at meetings, 
handsomely wrought in silver in the 
shape of a miniature firebell by the 
men of the brigade. 





TRAPPED IN 
SECURITY VAULTS 


Four men were fortunate to be 
released without harm when they 
were shut in a London Safe deposit 
vault by security officers last month. 
They were in darkness for two hours. 
The incident happened at the Chan- 
cery Lane Safe Deposit when three 
Portuguese silversmiths, clients of a 
firm, were taken to the vault by a 
manager. The manager said later: 

* Usually two bells are rung at 
12.30 p.m., telling us that the vaults 
are to be closed. I only heard the 
first bell and thought we had a few 
more minutes. But the doors were 
shut by the security guards and we 
were trapped.” 

The men shouted for help and the 
security men ran back to the vault. 
But the huge steel doors had been 
shut by a self-locking device. It 
was therefore necessary for the 
manager of the safe deposit com- 
pany, the only person with a master 
key, to be called from his home, 
before the visitors could be released. 
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Lie Detector Test Evidence 


For the first time the results of a 
lie detector test have been accepted 
as evidence in a criminal trial in New 
Jersey, U.S.A. The judge gave 
directions for the acquittal of an 
accused man, who had been identified 
by the victim of a hold-up, but who 
had produced six witnesses that he 
was elsewhere at the time of the 
attack. 

The results of lie detector tests are 
generally inadmissible as evidence in 
American courts though the instru- 
ments are widely publicized and are 
used in detection by many police 
forces. 





Juvenile Fire-raiser 


The need for patrols to watch the 
activities of children near premises is 
shown by a recent case at Birming- 
ham. <A _ boy aged 10 admitted 
setting fire to three lock-up garages 
and in the ensuing blaze a furniture 
van and motor cycle combination 
were destroyed. Their value was 
£970. 





Classified Advertisements 


Classified Advertisement Rates : 
4s. per line, 40s. per single column 
inch. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 





STORE DETECTIVE (WOMAN) 
required by 
SELFRIDGES 


Security experience including 
Police Court procedure an ad- 
vantage. 5} day week. Discount 
on most personal shopping. Cost 
price purchases allowed annually 
onsome clothing. Staff Restaurant, 
Welfare and Social Club facilities. 

Apply personally between 9.30- 
11.30 a.m. Monday to Friday or 
write for alternative appointment 
to: Staff Manager, Selfridges Ltd., 
400, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 











The Editor will be pleased to 
receive notifications from commer- 
cial firms, the banks and insurance 
companies, of security news, appoint- 
ments, and meetings. 

The Editor also welcomes letters 
and contributions from readers. If 
typed they should be in double spacing. 
They should be addressed to him at 
the Security Gazette, 5-6 Clement’s 


Inn, London, W.C.2. 
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Coal Stock Combustion Tests 


Thin plastic sheeting is being used 
in experiments by National Coal 
Board scientists to prevent fires 
breaking out by spontaneous com- 
bustion in coal stocks. The tests are 
taking place at Ramcroft Colliery, 
Chesterfield. 

The attempt is being made to 
prevent the fires by keeping the coal 
at an even temperature. Several 
million tons of coal are stocked by 
the board and spontaneous com- 
bustion fires have occurred in Lei- 
cestershire and Derbyshire. 

It is too early yet to say if the 
experiment will be extended to other 
pits in the country. 
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No worries about whether a 
systematic patrol is being carried 
out on time with the E.C.S. 
Watchman’s Portable Clock. This 
simple systemensures @ 
that personnel - 
are alert 
and time- 
conscious. 
Numbered 
keys are 
installed at 
strategic 
points. As the 
patrol visits 
each point he 
turns the appropriate key in his 
portable Watchman’s Clock. The 
time and the number of the station 
checked is automatically 
recorded, and cannot be tampered 
with as the clock can only be 
opened by a master key. 










with 
the 
Watchman’s 


fordetailsandliteraturewritetoDept. E, 


English Clock Systems 


A branch of 
Portable 179-185 GREAT PORTLAND ST the Clock 
LONDON, W.1. LANGHAM 7226 [i Division of 


Branch offices in 
Birmingham, Manchester, 
Glasgow, Belfast. 


— SMITHS 






























TAILORED UNIFORMS 


R. o, WHITWORTH LTO. 


LEEDS & SHEFFIELD 





* Security Police 
* Works Fire Brigades 


* Chauffeurs, etc. 
Write or Phone 


MAPPIN BUILDINGS 
NORFOLK STREET 


SHEFFIELD, | 


Phone: SHEFFIELD 25935 


Registered Offices : 
32 BRUNSWICK TERRACE 


LEEDS, 2 


Phone : LEEDS 25694 





UNIFORM CONTRACTORS FOR OVER 80 YEARS 








Saving for everybody 





 < 
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with a high rate of interest, ease and convenience, 


and income-tax-free concessions. 


National Savings Certificates 

The roth issue is the finest certificate ever offered. 
Each 15/- unit you hold will become £1 in only 
seven years. That means a yield over the full period 
of nearly 4}%, but since the interest is free of U.K. 
income tax, it is equivalent to nearly 63% if you 
pay tax at the standard rate. You can hold up to 
1,000 units — or £750 worth. Buy the full amount, 
and you will have gained £250 in seven years. 


Post Office and Trustee Savings Banks 
Both husband and wife can each enjoy £15 interest 
free of U.K. income tax (though not surtax) 

each year on their Savings Bank deposit 

accounts. It’s yet another good reason for saving 
this safe and sound way. 


Defence Bonds 

Defence Bonds yield 5% interest which is paid 
half-yearly, plus an income-tax-free bonus of 
3% after seven years. Over the full period this 
interest is worth £5.12.6. gross to you if you pay 
income tax at the standard rate. The Bonds are 
on sale in £§ units. You can hold £2,000 worth, 
in addition to any Bonds of previous issues 

you may already hold. 


Premium Savings Bonds 

Thousands of prizes, from £25 to £1,000 and free 
of U.K. income tax, can be won each month. 
Bonds go into every monthly draw (6 months after 
purchase) and the more you hold (maximum §00) 
the more your chances of winning. You can’t lose 
your investment — your money will be refunded 
whenever you want it. Bonds cost £1 each, from 
Post Offices, Banks and Trustee Savings Banks. 


Invest in 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


NATIONAL SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 
POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK & 
TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS 
DEFENCE BONDS 

PREMIUM SAVINGS BONDS 


Issued by the National Savings Committee, London, S.W.7 
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NIGHT SECURITY LIMITED 


NIGHT PROTECTION SPECIALISTS 


DAY & NIGHT SECURITY OFFICERS SUPPLIED 
FOR ANY PURPOSE AT ONE HOUR’S NOTICE 


We specialize in Office and Factory Protection 


Our modern methods of Security have attracted a long list of Leading Industrialists, Banks 
and Insurance Companies under our protection 


THIS SERVICE CAN OPERATE ANYWHERE IN 
GREAT BRITAIN AND ON THE CONTINENT 


ALL CARS RADIO CONTROLLED 
Inspectors ready to go out to check Security Guards on Assignment 


24-HOUR SERVICE 365 DAYS PER YEAR 
Head Office: 54/56, REGENT STREET, W.I 
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